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- Two additional religious bodies were admit- | 
ted to membership in the Federal Council at. 


the Cleveland meeting. These were the Gen- 


eral Eldership of the Churches of God in the 
United States, and the Christian Reformed 
— Church in North America. 


The Christian Reformed Church had no dele- 
gates present owing to the late date at which 


na official notice of the meeting was received. | 
‘The Churches of God were represented ‘at the | 
meeting by three delegates, President W..H. | 


Guyer, D. D., of Findlay College, Rev. H. R. 


Lobb, Ph. gi PR of the East Pennsylvania District : 
and Rev. S. Fulmer, A. M., of the West Penn- 
sylvania. District. The | new delegates were 


given a hearty welcome by the gathering. 


 Itis gratifying to note in the Church Advo- 
‘cate, of Harrisburg, Pa., the organ of the © 
- Church of God, the impression made on one of 


these delegates by the Cleveland meeting. 
Rev. H. R, Lobb says: 


“It has never been my privilege: to attend a 


| gathering of churchmen where the spirit of 


brotherhood was so much in evidence and 


| where such a strenuous effort was put forth to, 
plan and perform big things for the Kingdom.” 


Protestantism has suffered a severe loss in 


the death of Bishop David H. Greer of the 
‘Protestant Episcopal Church. In all that 


great communion there was no man who was 


nearer to.the heart of the people.‘ While he 


was a deeply loyal churchman, he was most 
fraternal with all other communions. At the 


tisk of alienating many high church friends, 


he opened the pulpit of the Cathedral of St. 


John to representatives of other denomina-. 


tions. He expressed himself to them indi- 


vidually as being happy to see the coming 
of such a day of fellowship. The Bishop was 


a trustee of the Church Peace Union and a 
member of the Federal Council’s Commission 
on International Justice and Goodwill. 
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ioni World War to World Brotherhood 


A TREO from the F ederal Council of the Chu valo of Christ in America, in ‘Special Session 
7 7 Ascamblot at Cleveland, Ohio, May 6-8, 1919 


HE great war for world FRA and 
righteousness has been fought and won. 
In this victory, quicker and less costly to 
our -own land than we dared to hope, our 
Christian faith sees the hand, of God, working 
as always to bring good out of evil through 
the service and sacrifice of devoted men and 


| making even the wrath of man to praise Him. 


With such cause for gratitude as this, it 
is surely our first duty as Christian churches, 
to summon our p 
giving to Almighty God, not only for the vic- 
tory which He has given to our cause, but for 


the heroic endurance and sacrifice in all the 
nations that have made it possible; for the 


idealism to which it is. consecrated; for the 
new spirit of united endeavor which it has 
called forth; and for the open door of oppor- 
tunity which it has swung wide before our 


| generation. With such prayer and thanksgiv- 


ing will go also a prayer of consecration to the 


unfinished tasks for which victory has opened — 
thé way and whose achievement is essential. 
to a just and enduring peace. 


But this deliverance and opportunity ion 


been won at fearful cost; and the Christian. 
churches are foremost to recognize our com-. 
| mon obligation to those hearts and homes and 
nations that have borne this cost vicariously. . 


for us all. In the great task which lies before 


our. generation, of restoring the waste places 
and binding up the wounds of the world, and | 
of caring for those. who: have borne the burden 


and the heat of the battle, our churches should 
take, not only an active, but a distinctive part. 
Theirs is the ministry of mercy; theirs 
peculiarly also the ministry of comfort and 
reassurance. To all devastated and impover- 
ished regions of the earth our generous relief 
must be sent as an evangel of hope and as an 
earnest of spiritual fellowship. 


To help in the restoration of the Christian 


Churches and in the development of evangel- 
ical faith 


in suffering nations, is a. special 


eople to reverent thanks-. 


obligation and an alluring for the 


Churches of Christ in America. 


‘ With all homes and hearts in sorrow we. 
must seek to share our Christian faith in 


immortality and our Christian conviction that 


no sacrifice for a better world is ever in vain. 


To every returning soldier and sailor we must 
bring our gratitude as patriots, our active co- 
| operation in finding again his place of useful- 


_ness in the nation’s life, and our challenge as — 


Christians to lifelong service in the — 
of God. 


As we turn from the war that lies behind us 
to the new age that is waiting to be built, 


‘we express our deep conviction that the four 


prime demands of the hour upon the Church 
of Christ are: a more effective proclamation 
of fundamental verities; a new sense of world 


‘ responsibility animating all departments of 


church life: a resolute effort to understand 


what a Christian social order -in America 


should be and to secure it; and a swiftly in- 
creasing cooperation among the churches. 


First, A More Effective Proclamation of 
F undamental Verities 


The supreme task of the Coristinn Church 


is now, as always, the bearing of clear and 


courageous witness to the gospel of Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Saviour. it has His trath 
to declare, His life to communicate, His power 
to release. Its distinctive and unchanging 
mission is to lead men into fellowship with the 
God and Father of our Lord, Jesus Christ. It 
must urge upon its membership the call to 
individual service in winning men to personal 
discipleship for Christ. 
founded and thus it must be perpetuated. Tt 


is unalterably committed to the primacy of 


religion in human life, and in all its work must 
lay the chief em hasis upon this, its funda- 
ity. 


So the Church was. 
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| Second, A New Sense of World’ i 
| _ Animating All the De rtments 

The Church takes a just pride in the het 

that, from the very days of its founder, its 

missionary impulse has lifted the eyes and 


. hearts of men to include all mankind in its 


horizon, and has thus been a mighty factor 
in the development of the modern sense of 
international responsibility and world brother- 
hood... In the new day this missionary spirit 
must now be kindled more brightly than ever. 
in the lives of all followers of Christ, and the 


| Church as a whole must enlarge its missionary 


undertakings commensurately with its oppor- 
tunities. In international relations, a League 


of Nations is, in effect, an attempt to apply 
Christian principles to the dealings of nations. 


with one another. The Churches therefore 


owe their fullest support to such a League, and | 


must contribute to it the spirit of goodwill 


without which it cannot be effective or long 
endure. The-one sure hope of permanent 
~ peace lies-in the application to all the world 


of the principles of the Christian Gospel. 
Surely there is a special responsibility rest- 
ing at this time upon the Christian Church to 


lead in the ministry of reconciliation’ with 
- those who have lately been our enemies, and to 


point the way toward the repentance which is 


a condition of forgiveness, by penitence on 
«our. own part for those elements in our 
national life which the war has revealed to us. 


to be sinful. ; 


Third, A Resolute Effort to edo What a | 


Christian Social Order in America Should 
Mean, and to Secure It 


It is the peculiar challenge of the present 
hour to the Christian Church that, in a day 
when the ground had been cleared by perhaps 


the greatest social convulsion in human his- 


tory of so much of its previous structure, the 


opportunity is ours to build Christian civiliza- 
tion anew in accordance with the mind of Him, 


whose purpose and passion were the estab- 


lishment on earth of the Kingdom of-God in 
- which His will shall be done on earth even. 
as itis done in Heaven. When the foundations — 


of our social and industrial order are under 


searching scrutiny, and when men are asking 


what the Church has to contribute toward the 
solution of these perplexing problems, we 


reiterate with new emphasis our conviction 
that Jesus’ spirit of goodwill and service on the 


part of all concerned is the only attitude which 
can ever discover real solutions for the prob- 
lems of human relationships; that this spirit 


‘can find adequate expression in our industrial 


order only as the latter moves in the direction 
of a genuine democracy among all who par- 


ticipate in the production of wealth; that the 
‘. Church must lead in the development of that 


«in a Christian social order. 


“Attitude of brotherhood which breaks down 


racial and class prejudices and which binds. 
: together all the divetse elements df our pépa- 


lation in a unified national life. On the 
realization of her fundamental. faith in the 
sacredness of personality, democracy itself 


depends and in the complete development of. 


democracy the Church has a most important 


part to play. Apart from the Church’s sum- | 


mons to the self-discipline and unselfishness 


of the individual, democracy cannot perman- 


ently endure, nor can its characteristic prob- 
lems be solved without the sharing and serving 
spirit of Christ. 

In these days of rapid social changes the 
Church must help to safeguard against assault’ 
from any side, those elements of our inherit- 
ance from the past which deserve to endure 
It must resist 
mightily the strong temptation to carry over 


into days of peace, methods of violence and 


motives of hate which tend to appear. in time 
of war; and the temptation to appeal to racial 
and class prejudice or to the use of force 
whether physical or economic, -as a support 
for demands that have not been squared with 


_justice—temptation to which all groups in the 


nation are alike exposed. While the churches 
recognize the special emergencies created by 
war conditions and are always opposed to 
irresponsible utterance and systematic mis- 
representation, they must maintain always the 


priceless treasure of liberty of conscience, and © 
“must now work for the speedy restoration of 


the democratic rights of freedom of thought 
‘and speech and for the resumption of all inter- 
rupted processes of orderly social progress and 
imperiled standards of human welfare. 


*F ourth, A Swiftly Increasing Co-operation 
Among the Churches 


When the foundations of the international de 


and industrial orders are being broken up, the 
ecclesiastical order can. hardly. ‘expect to 


emerge unaltered. We hail with rejoicing the 


consciousness of Christian brotherhood which 
has been greatly deepened during the war, the 


new lessons learned of the possibility of work- . 
ing together in large common tasks without 


the sacrifice of any fundamental conviction, 
and the new sense of united responsibility 
-which the period of reconstruction has laid 
upon us all. Believing that Christian unity is 


even more a matter of growth and developing 


experience than of design and program, we 
invite. all Christian churches to unite in the 


practical cooperative movements of the present — 
day. It is of the utmost importance that lead- 
ership and initiative in such Christian coop- 


eration shall come, not only from the centers 
of administrative but no less 
‘from the local churches in each community— 
both alike uniting for their common tasks. In 
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But we are summoned by our task, not only. 
to a new faith in the future; no less to a new 
faith in men. Our generation has discovered 


4 


the pathway of such active cooperation we 


shall find the further steps that will lead us 


toward the unity for which Christ taught His 
followers to pray. ; é 


i. The task of transforming a world just 
_ emerging from war, into a world pervaded by. 


the spirit of Christian brotherhood, cannot be 
accomplished by the mere launching of cam- 
paigns, however vigorous, nor by the construc- 
tion of machinery however efficient. The task 
involves far more than the working of surface 


changes—it means nothing less than the trans- 


formation of society itself: the presentation 
and acceptance of a new social ideal, the 


. development of new and larger sympathies, the 


cultivation of new relationships, the practice 


of unaccustomed duties, and the serious under- — 
taking of larger responsibilities. Such a task 


may seem hopelessly audacious, unless we 
realize our opportunity to train the new gen- 


eration which is growing up under our hand. 


The last five years have revealed to us the 


powers for evil accumulated by a nation 
trained from its youth in certain directions of — 


thought and action. . Do they not similarly 
face us with the possibilities of goo 
in a rising. generation trained to 


take far more sériously their training func- 


| tion; must perfect and coordinate their train- 


ing agencies; and must pray God's help to rear 
a new generation worthy to bring in the new 


that the capacities for service and sacrifice 


latent in ordinary men and women are far 


greater than we had ever dreamed. It has 
seen further that when these capacities are 


| called forth in a great uprising of the common 
will and purpose, ideals hitherto deemed 
impossible can speedily be made realities. 


These discoveries have opened our eyes to new 


‘meanings in Jesus’ teaching of the power of 
faith; above all, in His teaching of the bound- . 


less achievements possible to faith in the living 
God. We have begun to believe that God is 
calling for a generation of men fully cqnse- 
crated to His purposes as revealed in Christ, 
through whom He can work adequately for 


the redemption of the world. As thoughtful 


men ask how the world is actually to be 


btought from world war to world brother-. 


hood, the ancient question arises, “Who is 
sufficient for these things?” The only adequate 
answer is in a church alive to her new oppor- 
tunities, reconsecrated to her age-long tasks, 


and deeply conscious that her sufficiency is of 


God. 
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implicit. 
Ghristian: 
. habits of thought, attitude and action: 
such opportunities beforeus,the churches must 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 8, 1919. 


EUCLID AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH, - 
CLEVELAND, WHERE THE FEDERAL | 
COUNCIL MEETINGS WERE HELD 


on the part of a church body of the needs of 
the hour. The Federal Council of Churches in 
America, at its special meeting held in Cleve- 


land last week, came out for industrial and. 
social reform, which only a few years ago 


would have been deemed beyond the scope and 
purpose of any church gathering. After 


voting, of course, that it stood for “orderly 
and progressive social reconstruction instead 
of revolution by violence,” the Council went 


on to say that it sympathized with labor’s de- 
sire “for an equitable share in the profits and 
management of industry.” To the Council an 
“ordered and constructive democracy in indus- 
try is as necessary as political democracy,” 
and joint shop-control and management are 
“inevitable steps in its attainment,” The 
Council is also ready for the eight-hour day, 


a minimum wage, social insurance, equal pay 
for women where there is equal work, full | 
political equality for women, and the abolition — 
of child labor. On the international side the 


Council favors a League of Nations, equality 


of race treatment, and the adoption of a new | 


Oriental policy for the United States, so as to 
bring our policy in line with our preachments. 
It is a fine, liberal programme, but best of all 


it shows that after the madness of war the. 


church is beginning to see that it must act 
speedily if it is not to be included among the 


wreckage of the struggle.” —THE NATION — : 


| “It is pleasant to record fresh recognition 
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Adopted by the Coll of the Churches of Christ in 
America in Special Jorsion at Cleveland, Ohio, May 6- 8, 1919. 


Facing the social issues involved in recon- 


| struction, we affirm, as Christian churches, our 
belief: 


1. That the teachings of Jesus are those of 
essential democracy and express, themselves 
through brotherhood and the cooperation of 
We deplore class struggle and 
declare against all class domination, whether 
of capital or labor. Sympathizing with labor’s 
desire for a better day and an equitable share 
in the profits and management of industry, we 
stand for orderly and progressive social recon- 
struction instead of.revolution by violence. , 


2. That an ordered and constructive democ- 
racy in industry is as necessary as political 


democracy and that collective bargaining and 


the sharing of shop control and mansgyencat | 


are inevitable steps in its attainment... 


3: That the first charge upon industry should. 
be that of a wage sufficient to support..an 
American standard of living. To that end we. 
. advocate the guarantee of a minimum wage, 
the control of unemployment through tovern- — 
ment labor exchanges, public works, 


land 
settlement, social insurance, and experimenta- 


tion in profit sharing. and. cooperative owner- 
ship. 
4. We ‘fecognize “that women played no 


small part in the winning of the war. We 
believe that they should have full political and 
economic equality with equal pay for equal 


‘work, and a maximum eight-hour day. We 


declare for the abolition of night work, by 


|. women, and the abolition of child labor; and 
_ for the provision of adequate safe- -guards to 
insure the moral as well as the physical health 
of the mothers and children of the race. | 


RESOLVED: That. the statement of the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service 
“The Church and Social Reconstruction” be 


received; that it be referred to the Adminis- 
trative ‘Committee with the idea of publication. 


after revision over the seal of the Federal 


Council and that it be commended to the 


charches for study and use. 


“It was VOTED: To reaffirm the Social 
Crecd of the Churches and insert the same 
with the. résolutions on social service. 


«National and International Affairs 


| “RESOLVED: That we express our grati- 
tude for the establishment of the League of 
Nations as agreed upon by the Paris Peace 
Conference and pledge our support in securing 
its ratification by the Senate of the United 
States and our devotion to make it a success. 


RESOLVED: That we urge ‘ie incorpora- 
tion at an early date into the covenant of the 
League of Nations of a clause uarantoning 
freedom of religious belief. 


RESOLVED: That we urge the incorpor- 


ation at an early date into' the ag of the 


League «of Nations of a clause guaranteeing 


equality of race treatment, understanding by 


this equal treatment in respect of the law and 
its administration in the case of aliens law- 


fully within the’ territory of the government 
concerned. 


RESOLVED: That the joint statement of . 


the Commission on International Justice and 


Goodwill and the Commission on Relations. 


with the Orient, entitled “The International 
Duty and Opportunity for American Christian- 
ity,” be received and that it be referred to the 
Administrative Committee with the idea of 


publication after revision over the seal of the 
Federal Council, and that it be commended to : 


the churches for study and use. 


RESOLVED: That legislation by Congress. a 
should be passed providing for the adequate | 
protection of the lives andeproperty of aliens ° 


by the Federal authorities. ~ 


"RESOLVED: That the new world situation | 
arising through the developing life of the . 
Orient requires of the United States the. 


adoption (a) of.a new Oriental policy bringing 


our laws into harmony with our treaties with 


China, and (b) of a policy in the restriction of 


immigration which shall be based on a just and 
equitable regard for interests all the 


nations concerned. 


RESOLVED: That the Federsi Council 
memorialize the Congress of the United States 


to enact a federal. law for the suppression of 
lynching and in every way to use its authority 


to remove from American Society this dis- 


graceful evil. 

WHEREAS: Ample testimon has reached 
America in regard to a state of famine over 
wide areas in i 


Indian people, including large numbers of 
Christians, which thé resources of missions in 


India and of the Home Boards are entirely 


inadequate to meet, and 


WHEREAS: The churches dl Lasi have 
taken ‘a large part in securing funds for the 


American Red Cross, and these funds have 
been used in the past in relief of distress from > 


famine as well as for war relief, be it 
RESOLVED: That the Federal Council 
appeal in behalf of the Christian churchés of 


America to the American Red Cross to make 


ndia, affecting vitally the wel- 
. fare and shortening the lives of multitudes of 
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a a generous appropriation i oe relief of the great 
distress and in support of life so seriously 
amine \now prevailing in. 
large parts of India, and be it further 
RESOLVED: That the Committee of Refer- 
ence and Counsel be urged.in conjunction with 
the Federal Council to proceed.to make a pub- 
lic appeal to the Christian people of America i in 


behalf of this cause.. 


RESOLVED: That the Federal Council’ 
express its hearty approval of the action of the 


. General Committee on Army and Navy Chap- 


lains, as endorsed by the General War-Time 
Commission of the Churches, in urging upon 
the War Department by a letter addressed to 


| the Secretary of War under date of March 3, 


1919, that in plans for the reorganization of, 
the Army adequate provision be made for a 
Chaplain Corps in harmony with the general 
practice of the Army, and for promotion of 
Chaplains on more just terms than at present. 


WHEREAS: War-Time and constitutional 
prohibition having been adopted, we appeal to 


. the Congress of the United States to enact- 
proper laws for their effective enforcement: 


We appeal to.all public officials to fearlessly 
enforce the laws that have been or may be. 
enacted and pledge them our hearty support 
in the enforcement of their duties. 


RESOLVED: That the churches be urged 


to take vigorous measures to resist the attempt 


which is being made in many states for legal- 
izing admission fees to motion pictures and to. 


baseball games on Sunday, 


II Religious Organizationi 


The creation of a Commission on the Relig- 
ious Press is approved, of which editors of 
religious papers shall be appointed members 
as provided in the by-laws. | 

The Federal Council heartily welcomes the 
inauguration of the Inter-church World Move- 
ment, and commends it to the churches. The 


movement has a distinctive field, creating no. 


duplication of effort; but we recommend that. 
in its presentation, the distinction of function 
and field between it and the Federal Council 
be clearly made. 


RESOLVED: That the Administrative 


Committee appoint a special committee of 


Ten, preferably but not necessarily of different 
denominations, to make a study of the prin- 
ciple of ecclesiastical cooperation in these four 
areas: 


1. Of the local community. - 
2. Within the circle of the agencies of a 

| single denomination. 

3. Between denominations. 


4. Between the denominations and special- : 


ized agencies. 


similarly at Basle and other Swiss cities. 


Siwies Scholar French Relief 


EUGENE CHOISY, Professor of 
Church History at the University of 
Geneva, Switzerland, called recently at 

‘the Campaign Headquarters of the Committee 
on Christian Relief for France and Belgium 


to express his ardent sympathy with the pur- 


‘poses of the campaign to raise $3,000,000 for 
the relief of French and Belgium Protestants. — 

“The French Protestants are very few in 
number in relation to their fellow-country- 
men,” said Professor Choisy. “In view of their 


past history, of persecution and distress they 


have not been able to develop the vigorous and 
energetic church life of American Protestants 
as yet. When struggling for life they could 
not very well become a conquering and trium- 
phant brotherhood. But there is a great field 
for their work in France. | 

“The religious instinct is strong in the 
French nation in spite of its apparent present 
scepticism. But Frenchmen must have liberty 
of thought and freedom for intellectual de- 
velopment at the same time, and hitherto this 


‘has not appeared to them as compatible with 


religion. However, it is. precisely on the basis 
of these principles that Protestantism was 

founded and has grown strong. 
. “Once the French Protestants, ‘encouraged 


by the sympathy and help of their nei hbors 


in America, England and Switzerland recover | 
from the terrible blow of the war and renew 
their hope and vigor the F rench will be at- | 
tracted to them in large numbers and will find 
a fundamental need of their natures satisfied 


in the Protestant faith. Furthermore France 


is in a strategic position from the missionary 
point of view. There are great fields in Bul- 
garia, Rumania and the new states of the East | 
and evén in Greece which are open to French | 
speaking influence. Here Protestants have a 
great field for indispensable activity. 
“The Protestants of Switzerland are play- 
ing their part as much as in them lies to aid 
their French brothers in distress. At Geneva, 
the stronghold of Calvanism, a branch of the 
Comité D’Union is working effectively and - 


plans to assist in rebuilding the Church of St. 


Other committees are working 
BY. 
rehabilitating the suffering Protestants of. 
France, Christians in all lands have the oppor- 
tunity to further ia faith which they have at 


Quentin. 


wishing to advertise their co- 
operation with the United States Employment 


Service in the task of helping their returned 


soldiers and sailors.to “connect with a job,” 
can obtain very effective posters suitable for 
their use from the ss cccdurm of Labor at 
Washington. 
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Greetings from the ‘Swiss Charches 
Delivered by Pastor Adolf Keller of Zurich to he e Federal Council 


N 


Dear brethren: 


In response to your kind and fraternal in- 
vitation this is the first occasion on which an 
official delegate has been sent over to America 


to represent the Protestant Churches of 


Switzerland. Indeed the Swiss Churches have 


charged me to bring you their most cordial 


greetings and thus to bear witness of the 
Christian communion between my Conny and 
yours, 

In spite of the distance between us, and the 


fact that our national and religious communi- 


cations have been hitherto undeveloped, there 


‘ is no doubt that not a few of your churches 


feel a close connection with the ideas and life 


forces which had their origin in Zurich and. 


Geneva. When the Reformed Church of the 


. United States sent us in the beginning of this 
| year her most welcome congratulations for 
| the jubilee of Zwingli, she wrote us that she 


| considered our church as her mother church. 


Calvin in Geneva. Thus many of the Ameri- _ 
. can churches are together with us, the ward- 
ens of the same special heritage which was 


«This meant a real discovery for us. 


Others of your denominations no doubt feel a 
similar filial relation towards the church of 


left us by the Swiss Reformation. ©. 

. But the war and the new situation which it 
has created, have brought these ties into 
prominence and have given us a new conscious- 
ness of the great religious family to which we 


belong in a special fellowship and of which the 


American churches form an important part. 
Since the 
war your country has mobilized spiritual 


forces to an extent hereto unseen. With joy 
and gratitude have we listened to the expres-_ 


sion of these powers in the declarations and 
the attitude of President Wilson. 


attempt, ever made in modern history, to per- 
meate the relations of the peoples with the 
spirit of justice and righteousness, to dominate 


international polity by clear moral principles. 


and to oppose them to that other principle that 


might is right, which is so deeply discredited 


to-day and which has been condemned from 
the outbreak of the war, by the great majority 
of our people. We were aware that America 
defended the principles of liberty and democ- 
racy on which our republic was established 
six hundred years ago, and shielded the rights 
of small peoples as ourselves. But in the 
‘League of,Nations, a league based on mutual 


respect and good will, so tremendously advo- 


cated by President Wilson, we saw a nobler 
endeavor to EE our hopes for a closer com- 


We feel 
‘bound to consider them as the mightiest 


REV. ADOLF KELLER OF ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


munion between nations « on the lines laid down 
by the Gospel. 


Being situated right between the belligerent : 


nations we were witnesses of the horrors and 
all the hatred and injustice which threatened 


to swallow up the last remainders of the com- | 
Our Christian feel- 
ings have on this account suffered séverely. In 
these days of sorrow we could do nothing 


mon Christian heritage. . 


other than take up the task of the good 


Samaritan by giving help to all in need, nurs- ~ 


ing the wounded, seeking the lost ones, and 
otherwise preventing a complete breakdown 
of all communications between these who were 


at war. 
May I assure you that in the maintenance | 


of na ideals of liberty and democracy, in the 


condemnation of every injustice committed on. 

| innocent peoples, in the abhorrence of all the 

unspeakable atrocities, in the deep sympathy 
with the suffering invaded countries and espe- 
| cially the suffering sister churches, in the firm 
will to remain ourselves, free citizens of a free 
country which as yours has proved to be an 
asylum of liberty for so many persecuted 


foreigners, in the clear insight of our philan- 


thropic and Christian task—there was only 
‘In this. 


one voice all through Switzerland. 
regard there was, in spite of many diversities 


of opinion and of sympathies, unanimity be-. 


tween all parts of our country. 
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It was however our special task not to lose 


sight of the future reconstruction of Europe. 
But I hardly need to say, we could in this re- 


gard, attempt nothing before the belligerent 


nations had come to an unmistakable settle- 


| ment of their conflict and had themselves ex- 


| pressed the wish to begin again with building 


up a new community of the peoples based up- 
| on justice, righteousness and mutual goodwill. 
We see the dawn of this day in the conclu- 
sion ‘of the League of Nations announced by 


President Wilson as a. good and hopeful 


| evangel of peace and reconstruction, a League 
of Nations comprehending in the time all 
civilized peoples and uniting and directing 
their efforts towards a common end. This has 
. found the full sympathy and support of a coun- 


try like Switzerland which in itself is a very. 


real league of nations. For uniting different 
races, cultures, languages, Switzerland might 
indeed well serve as basis on which to build 
ona much larger scale. 
_ We are however convinced that the League 
‘of Nations as a mere political organization will 
not fulfill all that is necessary to save the peo- 
ples from the abyss of wretchedness into which 
they have fallen. This very moment in which 
the peace treaty has become public, shows that 
| «mere political and strategical efforts are un- 
able to give the world a real and lasting peace 
and to -lay down the foundations for a new 
brotherly community among nations. 
sick and wounded world is in want of the heal- 
. ing forces of the Spirit of God. Once more the 
Gospel of our Lord has to be announced, the 
divine message that the Father God takes to 
his heart, those who in repentance and belief 
seek Him and that He gives them-by His 
boundless grace the spirit of a new life and of 
a new communion. a 
The Swiss Christians being in close touch 
with the belligerent peoples considered the 
needs of the present time to be an immediate 
challenge to all Christian churches to bring 


that message to all those who are willing to 


accept it and to make effective in the nations 
the supernational elements of unity contained 
in. the Gospel. Of course this will not be 
reached at once. It is a long way to travel 
and conditions have to be fulfilled, as I have 
said, of which everyone is: not yet fully con- 
scious. 


But this ‘ought not prevent the churches 


from preparing at least'an atmosphere of 
mutual understanding and goodwill. This does 
not. lie in the reach of one single church. 
There must.be a combined desire on the part 
of all to make one common constructive effort. 


When the way will be free for such an effort 


and the conditions fulfilled, the Swiss churches 
will be found prepared to co-operate, heart and 


soul, with all the other churches in their en-— 


these coming tasks. 


“This. 
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deavors. It seems to us that we are really 


provided with special possibilities in view of 
One of your statesmen 
has called Switzerland the one open window 


into the sickroom of Europe. And indeed our 


geographical, political and cultural situation, 
in the centre of Europe may assure us’ an 


unique position for the éxchange of ideas and 
‘forces among the nations. Three languages of 
great peoples are spoken in our country. Our 


high schools, our universities were, until the 


war, frequented by foreign students in a scale 
almost unknown to the majority of other uni- 
versities, 


For example, the University of 
Zurich had, before the war, been attended by 


foreign students, especially from northern and 


eastern countries, up to 47 per cent. of all her 
students. Geneva had nearly the same per- 


| centage of foreign students. 
.. ‘The possibilities therefore, which thus are 


placed in our hands, are obviously far reach- 
ing. I think that up to the war, our church 
as well as the other churches has not fuliy 


grasped the significance of these possibilities. 
But the war has changed everything and has. 


awakened within us a new sense of responsi- 


bility as well as a longing for a fresh brother-. 


hood among men. 


As during the war, the stream of foreigners _ 


coming to us for health and recreation will still 


go on and will bring us into contact with rep- 


resentatives of nearly all countries. Switzer- 


land will therefore continue to be the great 


meeting place of nations and we and you 


-would therefore do well to keep this con- 


stantly in mind. 
_ I may mention in passing that Switzerland 


in its French-speaking section is the only part. 
of the world where members of the Central 
Powers can come into contact with the French 
language and culture without being reminded — 


too strongly of the painful, past. 


Further, 
German-speaking Switzerland, 


apart from 


Alsace, is the only spot on earth where, the 


German language and science can be studied 
without the same sad reminders. 


These facts constitute a real claim to sup- 


port our efforts in the coming tasks. We are 
however aware that in this regard much will 
depend on the attitude taken by the American 
churches. 


* 


Since America came into the war, her moral 


and spiritual forces, have come into greater 
rominence than ever before. We in Switzer-. 


and have known how strongly the American 
churches have supported the ideals for which 
America has fought. We also recognize in 
your churches one of the drivirig forces which 
impelled the country to make sacrifices and 
assist us with food and other necessaries. We 
believe that these moral efforts were an 


expression of a constructive power which we > 
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* felt to be a forerunner of a vast reconstruction 


scheme ‘to follow the cessation of war. 


And therefore I am here to say that for all 


the high principles for which America stands 


we in Switzerland are ready to join in with 


all our might and all our heart and soul. The 
Swiss churches have charged me to thank you 
for your invitation to your assembly and to 


| tell you that we earnestly desire that we shall 


thereby get into closer touch with you. 
We recognize that the dtt hitherto 


_ have been too much confined within the bound-. 
aries of their own countries. We feel that the © 


body of our common master Jesus Christ has 
been as it were divided instead of being as it 


ought to be universally linked together. We 
therefore fully sympathize with all sincere 


endeavors towards creating a mutual coop- 
eration and promoting good fellowship where- 


by the advancement of the Kingdom of our 
- Lord may be assisted. To feel that we are 

in brotherly connection with your churches 
| will of itself exercise a powerful "a 
t will- . 


influence on our own church life. 
strengthen the whole church visible as a com- 


| prehensive spiritual force acting against the 


powers of evil which are still at wore the 
world over. 


Once the principles of spiritual commiunion 
are clearly established there remains only their 


practical application to be entrusted to the 


|‘ various executive organizations. 


The Call of the Lord to His people has 
always been strong, but never stronger than 


today. In spite of all differences of national- 
ities, creed, language, we must obey the Call. | 
- Then and only then shall we be able to reach 


that close fellowship and spiritual communion 


for which Christ himself lived and died. 


War-Time zia ssion “Dessbbilised 


intensive service, the General War-Time 
— Commission ‘of the Churches met in an 


all-day session in the Trustees’ Room of the 
United Charities’ Building, New York, April. 
29, for the purpose of formally dissolving the 
organization and passing on the unfinished» 
work to several continuing committees and. 


the Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Council. A final report of the work. of this 
Commission was submitted at the special 


meeting of the Federal Council in Cleveland. 
Dr. Robert E. Speer, Chairman of the War- _ 
Time Commission, presided at this, its last 


meeting. It was attended by some fifty 
clergymen and lay men from all parts of the 
country. | 


resolutions summarizing the work accom- 


FTER nearly. two years of constant,. 


General 
‘Secretary of the Commission, presented the 


plished in the two years of war activity and 


proposing methods by which a great deal of 


the work that had been initiated by this Com- — 
mission and that must continue to be done 


after its dissolution shall be accomplished. 


The following will give an idea of the extent . 


of the operations of the General 


ar-Time 
Commission: I 


“That in bringing its work to a ‘conclusion 
the Commission desires to record its gratitude: 
to God for the spirit of devotion and unity — 
which has characterized the work of the Chris- | 
tian churchesin the War. All of the evangelic- 
al churches of the United States which have 
carried on special work for soldiers and 
sailors and for the nation in the war have 
carried on their work in harmony and co- 
operation and have joined with complete con- 
cord in the Commission as an agency of unity 
and co-ordination. Twenty-seven different de- 
nominations have thus united as well as the 
great interdenominational agencies through 
which the churches co-operate. The churches 
working together provided the government 
with 1439 regular chaplains for the Army and 
Navy; they supplied 1600 voluntary chaplains 
and camp pastors; they provided many men 
and women required by the Y. M. C. A. and 


- -Y, W. C. A. for their indispensable and helpful 


work; they supported the War Camp Com-. 
munity Service; they conducted innumerable 

“clubs and homes for soldiers and sailors in the. 
cities and in the neighborhood of the army. 
and navy posts; they equipped the chaplains 
with necessary outfits and supported them > 


- with funds and with transportation for their. 


work; they made special provision for negro. 
soldiers and aided the Government in dealing 
with various problems of race which arose 
during the war; they organized the Christian 


forces in centers of war industries for the care 


of the migration of workers, cooperated in 
establishing Liberty Churches in ordnance res- 
ervations, and worked together to enlist the 
country churches in the moral and religious 
activities of the war; they took an influential | 
part in Red Cross Campaigns for funds, or- 
ganized thousands of auxiliaries in churches 


- for the preparation of supplies, provided Red | 


Cross Chaplains for the work in the United 
States and France, and carried Christian sym- 
pathy and ministry into the hospitals; they 
contributed large Sums of money for the relief 
of the suffering population in the near East; 
they have together presented to the young men 
in the Army and Navy and to the students in 
our colleges the opportunity of fruitful Chris- 


tian’ and philanthropic service after the war; 


. they have educated the people through more. 
than 100,000 churches and ministers in the 
moral aims of the nation in the war and have 


put the moral and religious strength of the |. 


nation into the great campaigns of the Gov- 
ernment and the Welfare Agencies; they have 
fought against the evils which destroy char- 
acter and power both in the Army and Navy 
and in civilian life; they have welcomed the | 
soldiers and sailors home and have aided them 

to find their places again in the economic and 
soeial life of the country; they have sustained 
the spirit of the nation in the war and through 
various agencies of co-operative: character 

. both in the field of thought and of action have 
helped to prepare it for the no less difficult 

| tasks of peace.” 


June 
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THE CLEVELAND MEETING AS REFLECTED IN THE NEWSPAPERS 


In spite of the news of the Peace Treaty; the Victory Loan and the aftermath of the May Day rio 
the Cleveland papers gave liberal space to the procèedings of the Féderal Council and the Associate 
Press reports appeared in hundreds of daily papers throughout the nation. ! 
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- The Witness Bearing of the Church to the Nations 


Address of Dr. Robert E. Speer, Cleveland, Ohio, May 6, 1919 


, Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: 
not read over the program prepared for this meet- 
ing of the Federal Council and not be impressed 
by the implication of duty which he finds in almost 
every theme. It is well that it should be so. 
Every suggestion of duty is a help to us men and 


«| women today trying to find our way in a time of 


extraordinary perplexity and confusion. There are 
times indeed when the illumination of duty is 
almost our only certain guide. To have a sure call 
of duty is to hear an indubitable voice from God, 


and the man who rises up and goes after it is 


like one who in the early darkness that precedes 
the dawn should follow some eastward calling to 


find steadily enlarging light surrounding his way. 


Certainly there is not one of us here this eve- 


ning who does not feel the reality of the difficulties - 


of this day. We were reminded a few moments 


ago how equally real they are with the difficulties 


of a time of war. Only a blind man today can feel 


that he is a neighbor to his fellow men can be at 
rest in a world like the world that we live in. And 


yet it seems to me that there is one view in which. 


‘One can- 


me,” said our Lord, 


done, is her responsibility as a witness. The 
Church was sent out into the world as a witness, 
a witness to certain great facts and principles 
lying within and back of those facts. 
primary commission. ‘‘Ye shall be witnesses unto 
Judea and in Samaria and unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth.” The essential qualification for the 


elemental Christian ministry was that men and > 


women should be competent to discharge this duty 
of testimony. The Church conceived its work first 
of all in these terms. When it had stated all the 
great facts that had passed before its eyes then 


it said emphatically and clearly as though that 


‘ that he sees surely and only a man who is unaware . 


confusion and the perplexity of the time are not. 


to be dreaded. They are evidence of freedom and 
of the forward striving of men. 
confusion of liberty than any coerced simplicity. 


| And we have the consolation in the midst of this 
contusion that after all in any day the problem of 


Far better the 


the individual can become a measurably clear and . 


simple problem. He knows his Lord, Jesus Christ. 


‘No tumult of the world around him can ever hide 
from-him the voice of that Lord within his heart. 
He ioves his neighbor and no perplexity as to social 


duty can ‘ever confuse him as to what that love 


of his neighbor requires of him in the actual inter-. 
course of life and the common round of daily life, 
. And yet it is possible to exaggerate these consola- | 
tions that come from our personal Christian faith. 
_.._ It_-is quite true that all that the Lord our God 


requires of us is that we should do justice and 


‘love mercy and walk humbly with our God. But 
what justice is, is by no means a clear and simple 
thing and no matter how real our personal 


Christian experience may be, just so surely as a 
man enters deeply into it is he made aware of 


man—those who have already shared this experi- 


© ence with him and those to whom this experience 
is still strange. 


To find duty today, whether our individual or our 
collective duty, is an infinitely difficult task and 


we have done well to be called together in this 


special gathering of the Federal Council to see 


whether by conference and prayer we might not 


be led onward in this difficult time to discover for 
ourselves and for the whole Church of Christ in 
our nation what our present Christian duty is. 
There are many here far more competent than I 
to open up this problem to our thought this: eve- 
ning.. I can only speak of it from the point of 
view that is common to us all and with no more 
light and understanding than each one of us pos- 
sesses already for himself. But it seems to me 


that there are some elements in the present duty 
of the Christian Church in our nation that must 
also be the present duty of the Christian CARIGA 
throughout the world that are fairly clear. | 


We know that the first great task of the Christian 
Church, always her primary and fundamental 
business, that underlies everything else and with- 
out which no other part of her work can ever be 


‘are not called to express their opinions. | 
are not called to do the work of advocates. Wit- 
nesses are called in courts of law today and through 


closed the matter, ‘and we were. witnesses of these 


things.” And I suppose our first duty today would 


be to make clear to ourselves just what the great - 


facts were that are to constitute the permanent 


and abiding testimony of the Christian Church. © 


For primarily it must be a body of facts. Witnesses 


all the ages to give testimony to the facts that 
they have seen and: heard and know. And yet, 


after all, as we know ourselves perfectly well, facts 


do not necessarily constitute the truth. The truth 
is true facts seen in their right relationship and 
given their true interpretation. And our business, 


as we understand it quite well in the world that 


we are living in today, is to bear witness to the 


great principles of truth which were once embodied + 
in historic facts and which those historic facts ‘ 


of the incarnation and the crucifixion and the 


. resurrection and the ascension of our Lord were 


meant to bring home into the conscience and mind 


and heart of humanity forever. And I should like 


to try, novice though one is, to set forth for a 


the kinships in which he stands to every other | 


moment at the outset what seem to me to be the 
half dozen great elements of our witness bearing 
our primary responsibility as Christian men and 
Women and as a Christian wnureh in our nation | 
and in the world today. È 


| Divine Love the Basic Principle 
‘ We are first of all to bear witness to the fact 


and the truth that Almighty Love is at the heart. 
of all things. > 


What our Lord said when He taught 
men to say ‘Our Father,” and to conceive of a 


father as back of all the universe is our initial 
and fundamental testimony. 


We believe that at 
the heart of history, that in the very heart of 
nature, that at the very center of all life, is 
Almighty Love. 


and of the universe. We believe that at the root 
of all there is found an almighty personal love. . 


Man’s Need of the Love Divinely Offered. 


. The second element of our testimony is that men 
need and that they can have the help of that 
Almighty Love, of a living and sufficient fatherly 


God. Now each of these two statements is denied. 


Sometimes both of them are denied. Sometimes 


men deny that they have any need of such help. 


Sometimes they deny that any such help is obtain- 
able.. Sometimes they deny both. It is our testi- 


mony as Christian believers and as the Christian 


Church that men stand in abysmal need of help 


from without and that help from without is avail- 
We can put it all in great 


able for their need. 
words, the word of our Lord Himself, ‘‘Apart from 


me ye can do nothing,” and the word of St. Paul, 


JUNE 


That was her . 


“both in Jerusalem and in 


Witnesses 


We hold this against every other : 
interpretation of history and of nature and of life . 
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Chi can do all things through Christ who strength- 
ens me.” And it is because we believe those two 
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things that we can believe rationally in liberty. 
A liberty that does not know its limitation or that 


has no access to energy can be no liberty at all. 
There is a passage, I think, in the Hawarden letters 
that some of you must have read, giving account 


.. of a wonderful evening in Venice of Lord Acton 
‘ with Mary Gladstone and her brother Herbert, 


when Acton walked up and down before them and 
set forth before them his great and unquenchable 
. belief in God’s will for freedom for mankind. How 
did he come to believe in freedom with that great 
‘passionate eagerness that made him one of the 
prophets of liberty in the past generation and 


century, except by submitting himself to the. 


strength of a joyous faith in the needed and 


accessible help and life of a living and “ee and 


suificient God? 
A United Humanity 


The third great element of our tentimioni today 
. You cannot apprehend 


_ unity. Whatever vitality heresy can have dies in the 
experience of unity. A heresy can live only in a 


Gospel which believes and practices the divisibility | 


of mankind. We go right back to the beginning 
and everything rests upon the implication and faith 
of the true unity of man. And one finds there, my 
friends, today whatever argument there is, and 
whatever suggestion as a form we need, with re- 
gard to the unity of the Christian Church. What- 
ever disunity in the Christian Church compromises 


American life through the education of the Amer- 


or weakens her testimony to the unity of humanity 


| is unallowable. Whatever diversity of the Christian 


Churéh enriches and does not destroy her testimony 


to human unity is not only allowable but desirable. 
And we see the forces by which alone the early 
‘traditions of unity can be recovered and borne out 
in our witness to mankind. You may recall one let- 
ter that Cardinal Newman wrote in the mellow days 
that came at the end of his distraught life to a 
Principal Brown of Aberdeen between whom and 
himself there was a sympathetic bond in their 
deep desire for the unity of the body of Christ. 
“It seems to me,” said Cardinal Newman, “the 
first step to any chance of unity amid our divi- 


sions, is for religious minds, one and all, to live. 


upon the Gospels.” Nobody can live in the Gospels 


without realizing that the fundamental message of 


Christianity must be a united message of a united 


humanity. 
The. Universality of Right 


I think the fourth great needed siureanò of our. 


human testimony today is that righteousness is a 


universal law. We have fought a great war and 
ten million men have laid down their lives to 
demonstrate to mankind forever that righteousness 
is to be applied to the whole of human life, to the 
relations of man to man, of nation to nation, of 
all the different elements of human society, that 
righteousness cannot be departmentalized, that it is 


‘simply the effort to carry the truth, and truth that 


carries its own bitter judgment upon all that is 
inconsistent with it, into all the relationships and 
activities and. ideals and experiences of every form 
of human life. 


The Supremacy of Service - 


I think the fifth great enent of the Church’s 
testimony today is to bear-abiding witness to that 
primary principle that our Lord laid down in His 
own life and work, ‘‘I am in the midst of you as 
one who serves. Among the Gentiles those who 
rule shall be counted great but it shall not be 


* 


so among you. For the Son of Man came unto you 


not to be ministered unto but to minister and to 
give his life as a ransom for many.” This war 
has been a struggle between these conflicting o 
ideals, thé ideal of service and the ideal of asser- 
tion, the ideal of renunciation and the ideal of 
aggrandizement. The whole history of mankind 
has been written in the struggle between those 
terms. We have come to realize that the victory is 


going to lie with the elements of renunciation, — 
that even in a harsh and bitter world like this the _ 


crown and the power and the victory belong to the 
ministry of unselfishness. We have seen one 
notable illustration of it in what we have just 
passed through ip our national experience. 


what would be the effect of the feminizing of 


ican citizenship at the hands of women; and you 
know how often we have heard in the last score of 
years of the penalty that lay ahead of America for 
placing the entire discipline of children not only 
in the homes but in the public schools in the hands 
of women, What has been the result? The mil- 
lions of young men who have been taught by 
women, the women who have lived their lives in the 
principle of renunciation and service, were found 
to have proved themselves to be equal in the day 


of testing to any call you laid upon them. This is. 


the principle for which Mr. Kidd has been arguing 
in the last of his books, that the future of the. 
world is in the hands of the nations that yield 


themselves most completely to the molding of the. 


spirit of renunciation and service and sacrifice that 
has always been the primary principle in the. life. 


of womankind, which was the elemental principle 
in Christianity in the beginning. 


Hope for a New World Order 


“The last element in our witness bearing today 
is our testimony to a deathless and impregnable 
hope of a new and different world. We are coming. 
at last to the time when boldly, without apology, 


without hesitation, we are to stand out with a full 


Christian message to mankind and to say to man- 


kind that the future of the world is not to be 


surrendered to man’s self-chosen moral impotence, 


but the day has come when man is responsible 


for his refusal of the promise and offer of God to 
release to the faith of men the forces of that 
religion which, by-the might of a Living Christ and 
the power of His Resurrection, can change the 
world. We are hearing and are rejoicing to hear 
new voices on this matter speaking in our own 
time. I have read on the trains the last week a 
book that I suppose will be supplying soon as much 
sermon material as the author’s earlier books, 
“Social Evolution”’ and ‘‘The Principles of Western 
Civilization.” ‘So far from civilization being” 
(these are quotations from the “Science of 
Power”) “practically unchangeable or change- 
able only through influences operating slowly over 


long periods of time, the world can be changed in ~ 
In the lapse of a single — 


a brief space of. time. 


generation it can undergo changes so profound, so 
revolutionary, so permanent, that it would almost 


appear that human nature itself had been com- 


pletely altered in the interval. There is not a 
single existing institution in the world of civilized 
humanity which cannot be profoundly modified or 
altered or abolished in a generation. There is no 
form of organization, of government, or of other 
domination of forces that cannot be removed from 
the world within a generation. 
in conformity with the principles of civilization 
dreamed of or idealized, that cannot be realized 
within the life time of those around him. There is 


It has . 
been a problem in America for many years as to. 


There is no ideal . 
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absolutely no aim which civilization chooses to set 
before itself which it is not possible for civiliza- 


tion to achieve even to the sweeping away of.this 


existing world and the creation of a new world in 
a brief space of time.” Yes, but not by its own 
boot straps! | | 


_. I can remember, many years ago, in this very 


hall, when we argued in behalf of the Student 


.;0 Volunteer Movement, in one of its early conven- 
tions, for the validity of the Student Volunteer 


Movement’s motto “The evangelization of the 
world in this generation.” 
time that it was an absolutely chimerical proposal, 
but here we have the voice of one of the authori- 


tative modern sociologists telling us of the possi- 
bility of abolishing anything we want to abolish 


and creating anything we want to create in the 
world within the period of one generation. Within a 


period of one generation we who have gathered here | 


tonight have seen a miracle wrought. Thirty years 


ago was there one of us here in this room .who 


believed that we would see the saloon abolished 
in the American nation? There are many of us 
in this audience tonight who will live to see other 


. institutions of lust and evil and sin absolutely 


extirpated from American life. But what we are 
being told today is just what Christians have 
known from the very beginning, that any genera- 
tion might have the Kingdom oî God if it would 


open itself to the full inpouring of the will and the — 


power of God. 


| A Vision of Things to Be 


. I repeat that the sixth great element of the 
Church’s testimony today, in a time that is in 
danger of becoming cynical and blasé again and ~ 
trampling on the very ideals that gave us life and 


victory during the great war, the sixth is the 


assertion of the possibility here and now of a 


new and a better world, the kind of world for 
which Christ lived and died and lives again. And 
we must be unflinching too, if we are to gather 
men to share our faith. We must be unflinching, 
too, in describing what that world is going to be, 


for men are going to make sacrifices for it just 


in. proportion as they believe it to be a desirable 
goal. It will be a new world in which the principle 


of competition shall have given way to the prin- 


ciple of association and fellowship. It will be a 
new world in which the principle of unity shall 
have replaced the principle of division, or in which 


at least the principle of division will see itself only. 


as the servant of the principle of a larger synthesis. 


It will be a new world in which the sacredness 
‘of property will find its sanction only in the 


greater sanctity and dignities of personality and 
human life. It will be a new world in which the 
social and individual ideals and services will be 
reciprocal and complementary. It will be a new 


world in which brotherliness and friendship will 


have displaced all antagonisms except the war 
against evil. . It will be a new world in-which 
obedience to truth and duty will find its ground 
in the Will of a transcendent, sovereign God. It 
will be a new world in which Jesus Christ will 
be the head of humanity and His life and spirit 


will do for men what no injunctions or ordinances. 


can ever avail to do. That new world, held before 
men’s eyes will be worth as many sacrifices as 
men were willing to make for what was held 
before their eyes in the four years that have gone 


«by. And if only that amount of sacrifice could be 


called out, those ten million lives and uncounted 


billions of wealth, it would suffice to change the . 


face of the whole world in le;s than twenty-five 


years. 
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We were told at that 


philosophic fact. 


BULLEGIN 


. Mme. HENRI ANET, Belgian Representative, 
whose stirring portrayal of the suffering of 
Belgian womanhood deeply moved the Council 


It seems to me that our question of duty today is 
made simpler to such honest minded men and 
women as We want to be as we review in our minds 
and hearts what that body of testimony is to which 
it is our first function to bear witness before the 
world. This duty of witness to Christian truth, 
however, contains a great deal more than appears 
on the surface. For this truth to which the 
Christian Church is to bear witness in the world 
is something more than a body of historic or 
It is a living power and the 
Church that bears witness to the truth, in bearing 
such. witnes will find that it has become not merely ~ 
a witness to facts but a channel of great and living 
energy beating upon the life of the world. The 
word is a word of life. That was part of the com- 
mission of the early Christians too. John the. 


+ Baptist was not a shining light alone but a burning 


light as well. And what made the testimony of 
the apostolic church so wholly convincing was the 
life that the Church lived in the world and the 


Channel of energy which was opened through it 


by the power of God to press those facts down 
upon the sin and need of mankind. And our busi- 
ness today, also, bearing witness to truth is to. 
release on man tie divine power of renewal and 
redemption that will affect every area and depart- 
ment of human life, the life of each man in his 
ideals of what a man can be and do in the world, 
the relations of man in society, all the rela- 
tions: of class to class and of nation to 


nation. And that is a vastly more difficult problem 
than bearing witness to static truth, alone. To 


deal with life, the great complex life of the world, 
tangled up by the lies and confusions of the past 
scarred by the sin and the evil and hatred of the 
years gone by, to disentangle all that, to heal those 
scars, to make human life today what the will of. 
Christ would have that life be is a vastly more 
difficult task than to write down a message and 
state that message in words to men. : 
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| _. LETTER TO BE DELIVERED BY 
MADAME ANET TO QUEEN ELIZABETH 


June 4, .1919. 
To Her MAJESTY, QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS, 
Bruxelles. 
MADAME: 


I am moved to utd you by the hand of 

, Madame Henri Anet, a message to yourself and 
to the women of Belgium. \ 

Madame : Anet has, during de 

under the hospitality of the Federal Council, 

been visiting our Protestant evangelical 

° churches and has especially been meeting with 

the women of those churches in the interest, not 

only of the Protestant churches of Belgium, 

but also of Belgium itself and its brave people, | 


past year, 


especially its women. 

I desire, therefore, to convey to you and the 
women of Belgium, by the hand of Macame 
Anet, a warm and deep expression of the a 

, preciation, affection and sympathy of the 
women of our churches. I ought to say in this 
connection that Madame Anet has been of 

| great personal influence in the intelligent deep- 
ening of these sentiments among our women. 

During these long five years of suffering you 
have been before the eyes and in the hearts of 
our women and I want to assure you that the 
Federal Council is desirous of perpetuating and 
cultivating this feeling and of thus continuing 
and making stronger the relationships between 
the women of the two nations and between the 

| two nations themselves. 3 

I am sure that our women would unanimously | 

Jola me in this expression of our appreciation. 
Yours with deepest respect, 


CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. 


The Church to Provide Means for Collective 
Expression 


It is quite true that obedience to truth and the 


spirit of love and brotherliness is itself a great 


work. Every lover is a recreator of human life. 
But this we know is not enough in itself. 
lead on to the thing which we are here to consider 
this evening, the duty of the Christian Church not 
only to bear a clear, pure and unequivocal testi- 
mony to the body of her witness in the world today, 


not only to be a channel of living power letting - 


that truth in upon mankind, but in herself to devise 


and to provide for mankind the great instru- 


_ bilities. 


problems, 


mentalities that are necessary in order that we 
may deal with our pressing collective responsi- 
I shall not speak of any new agencies or 
methods of action which the Chuch must devise 


. for dealing with her economic problems but I. 


suggest our reading Mr. John Leach’s little book 


+. “Man to Man,’’—it is not a book that deals with | 


religion or that professes to approach the indus- 
trial problem from the viewpoint of religion, —but 


it is from the first to the last of it a religious book, 
opening the way for the application of the prin- 


ciples of Christian democratic relationship to the 
problems of our present industrial life. 

I am Boing on to speak of the other two great 
the problem, for one thing, of our 
developing as we have not yet developed it, the 
instrumentality essential for correlating the en- 
ergies and agencies of the Christian Church in 


their attack upon their one common task. If 


It must 
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faith, we may be sure that we have just one zZreut 


common work in this world today, and our present 
business is to find the instrumentalities by which 


-we can mass the whole power of Christian faith 
and Christian character and Christian will and 


bring them to bear upon the common problems in 
the Christian nation and Christian Church today. 


.Just now we appear to be approaching the matter 
‘on three different lines. 


We have this Federal 
Council of the Churches which has already been 
led even beyond the hopes of those whoywith cour- 
age and hope and faith first projected it. We have 
further this hopeful movement, the Interchurch 
World Movement, still somewhat undefined, but 
feeling its way, correlating the missionary. and 
educational activity of the churches ina less 


regularized and formalized undertaking, perhaps 


all the more adaptive and elastic on that account. 
And thirdly there are the movements toward organic 


union, more groping than either of these other 


two, because they deal with a far more difficult 


. problem, namely to realize what was in the mind of 


our Lord when He prayed that they might all be 


one and in the thought of Paul in those vast 


biological metaphors before which we still stand 


cowed and afraid not daring to take them in the 
fullness of their meaning, in which Paul conceived 


of the Church as a great living body, articulate, 
organic, with one Head over all, from Whom love | 
‘and government and power pour streaming through 


it all. We have begun in prayer and love, in 
brotherly trust, laying aside the spirit of isolation 


and jealousy and suspicion, submitting ourselves 
to the mind of Christ, to feel our way. We shall 
not be given light to see far, but we can feel our — 
way step by step, as we respond to every intimation - 
of Christ’s spirit with the fullest possible measure | 
of correlated activity in dealing together with our 


great common task. One sees in the immediate 
pressing problem of the Church today the greater 
urgency of that task. Thank God, we have gone 
far enough in our duty in this matter to furnish 
some help as mankind now seeks to shape the in- 
strumentalities of a new world organization. As 
in the beginning of our national life it was the 


. Christian Church pervading the thirteen original 


colonies, communizing them, relating them one 


with one another, supplying models of collective 


organization, that gave to the statesmen who built 
the political structure of this nation their funda- 
mental ideals, so it may be today. it is the Chris- 
tian Church that can give and in reality is giving 
example and spirit for a new correlated relation- 


ship for all mankind. 


N ecessity of the ta of Wathen. 

What we speak of today 
Nations is an indispensable and unavoidable impli- 
cate of all our Christian faith and endeayor in the 
world. With no desire to deal with the issue in 


any way that might involve the possibility of 


political division of opinion among us, it still seems 
to me just to affirm that the considerations that 
drive us on to that great goal are fundamentally and 
essentially religious. 
world today some instrumentality of international 


relationships to deal with the flat and unavoidable — 


facts of existing world relationships and entangle- 
ments. And it is religious to face facts. It is irre- 


ligious for men to shut their eyes to indisputable . 


and, unavoidable facts. We are related through the 
world today by ties that cannot be dissolved. The 
economic bonds are heavy and unbreakable. The rest 
of the world owes the United States today more than 
ten bilMons of dollars of money. Every year the 
balance of trade is overwhemingly in favor of the 


if there is one (God and’ 
Father over us all, if we have one Lord and cr 


as the League of 
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. beneath the poppies in the Flanders fields. 
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United States. Not a year passes that obligations of 
all the rest of the world to the United States do not 
enlarge. 


the irresistible tides. I went to the meeting at the 


Metropolitan. Opera House where Mr. -Taft and. 


President Wilson were speaking on the eve of the 
President’s return to Paris to the Peace Confer- 


ence. Mr. Taft was speaking of this very matter, 


illustrating it in the homely and effective way that 


has made his advocacy of this cause one of the 


greatest national services that has ever been ren- 
dered to our people. 
we must not entangle ourselves with the other 
nations of the world.” It reminded him of a man 


: _ who was in prison for certain offenses. He sent for 


his lawyer to come to see him in the jail and asked 


| his advice as to what he should do. “Bless me,” 
said the lawyer, ‘‘they cannot put you in jail for . 


that.” ‘Hang it,” said the man, “I am in jail 
now.” We are enmeshed in all the life of the world 
today. We cannot unmesh ourselves. Every day 
that passes entangles us more inextricably with all 
the rest of mankind and we are simply imbecile if 


in face of the fact we shut our eyes to it and do 
- not try to devise the agencies by which that fact’ 
should be dealt with. | 


Religious Grounds for League 


. In the second place, I believe in an attempt at. 


a world association on religious grounds, because 
it is drawn out from the very fact and ideal of 
human unity. The human race has ‘always been 
one but its unity was unrealized. So long as the 
means of communication were poor and the popu- 


lation of the world was widely scattered and there 


were great areas segregating the races, it was pos- 
sible for us to live our detached, provincial life. 
That day has gone forever. God has thrown the 


whole of humanity together in an actual experience 


of the unity of man and out of that unity we are 
compelled to think today the plans of organization 


‘that shall deal with this actual constitution of 


mankind. | 

In the third place we are bound to this advance 
by loyalty to what has gone by. It is irreligious 
to betray the past. You remember the great word 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews where after that 


‘noble list of heroes and heroines of Israel the writer 
of the Epistle throws out the moral challenge to 


the men and women of his own day; “These all 
received not the promise, God having provided some 


better thing for us that they without us should not 
be made perfect.’ We have to lay the framework 


for a new world in loyalty to the men who cr 

ey 
will not rest there if we prove unequal now to 
carrying forward the work that they began. All 
that has gone was getting ready for this. It was 
not getting men and women ready to come to this 


and then to turn back again into the past. Men 
and women have been brought up to this through 


such sacrifice that by that sacrifice they might be 
so enlarged ‘as to be able now to believe and to 


do what in the past had been an impossible thing. 


I believe in the League of Nations in the fourth 


place because of our obligations to what comes 


after us. -It is irreligious to be. disloyal to the 
future. Men and women who avoid great and 


pressing duty do not betray the past alone. ‘They 
betray the future as well. And the problems that 


grow out of the last four years are impossible 


problems unless we provide instrumentalities de- 


signed honestly, however imperfectly, to deal with 


him. We have to have some form of organization 
to cope with international necessities which have 


come out of the war and become more intense and 
critical by reason of the war and the terms of peace. 


, Men who tell us that we should draw off 
| from the rest of the world simply preach against 


“They tell us,” he said, “that. 


United States. 


ities of this present time. 


Inevitably the terms of peace must leave open and 


conditional many issues. The issues which it seeks 
to close will reopen and reshape themselves. Con- 


tinued peace will depend upon their wise handling 


in the processes of life in the years that lie just 
ahead of us. I 


In the fifth place, we need some international 


association tofay as an instrumentality of .world 
service. 


redrafted the covenant they put in an entirely new. 


It was a significant thing that when they 


article covering the proposed international expansion 


of the work of the Red Cross. - It is tragic that relig- ~ 


ion has had to be left out of. the Covenant, that we 
have a constitution of the world now with no 
provision in: it for religious liberty,—a constitu- 
tion of all mankind, and that only indirectly can 


we bring in those great principles of service that | 


are symbolized by the Cross of Christ and that — 


draw their inspiration from the spirit of Christ 
bvi cannot be there except by indirection. 


the Cross. It is world service and cooperation 
for which we must prepare and provide. It is 
simply indispensable that there should be new 


significant that they come in under the symbol of 


agencies of international service provided adequate. 


to the needs of the new day. Is it tolerable that 
in a world that God made, whose resources He 
made adequate to the needs of all His children, 
there should be great areas of mankind with 
superfluous supplies and other great areas of man- 


‘kind as in the Bombay Presidency, in Rajputana, 
in the Punjab, where hundreds and thousands of ‘ 


men, women and little children are starving to 
death for lack of bread, while elsewhere there is 


abundance and to spare? Is it tolerable that there © 
We have got to erect 
for mankind some agency of international service | 


should be such a world? 


that.will do for all men everywhere the work that 
the spirit of Christ in His Church insists should 
now be done to Christ Himself, incarnate forever 
in the need of humanity. = | 
Objections to League Were Urged Against - | 
There are no more difficulties in the way than 
would have prevented, if men had yielded to them, 


any human society whatsoever at the beginning, 
no more difficulties in the way than would have 


made impossible the original federation of the 


thirteen colonies, not so many difficulties in the 


‘way as stood in the path of the men who drafted | 


the constitution of the United States. Whatever 
arguments can be made against the federation of 
the world today were valid too against the feder- 


ation of the colonies that constituted the original —. 
And if we believe that those men 
‘would have been disloyal to God if they had failed 


Him in that great hour and had not set the 
boundary of freedom more wide and secure by 


| what they did in building this nation, by so much 


I believe’ must we regard the men and women of 
this day disobedient to God if they do not seek 
to do for the world now as much as they can of 
what our fathers did for it a century and a half 
ago. Men have appealed to their examples as 


debarring us from entering into relationship with . 
the other nations of the world today. Those men 


are most loyal to the great names of the past who 
seek to do what those men would do today if they 
stood face to face with the tasks and responsibil- 


that all that is proposed is experiment and that 
thing not have been said 150 years ago? All life 


and progress and all stagnation and standpatism 
are experiment: too. And it is safer for us to fol- 


low. any man who says he believes in a better 


world and is going to try to get it even if we are 


And if we are told 


‘nobody can be sure of the result. could the same 
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not totally sure about all the prescriptions than 
to follow any man who says he knows all about 
his prescriptions Decause they call only for what 
we have had and says ‘‘Come, let us go back again 
into the known past.’ That past is gone forever. 
Ten million men died to seal that past once and 
for all against our retreating into it; died that a 
‘new and better world might come, a world in which 
the children they were never to have might have 

lived in peace and quietness and honor and love, 
or other real children in their stead. 


Must Be Broadly Conceived 


- Maybe thoughts like these have carried us too 
far out of our own proper field tonight. Let us 
come back as we close to what lies central to it 
all,—just three great things as I see it. First of 
all, that we should conceive the work that we have 
to do today in the existing relationships in which 
we find ourselves, in terms of the most compre- 


hensive brotherhood and of the ministry that we 
are to work out in our differentiated activities in 


behalf of the whole common body of Christ. Dr. 
Macfarland had in his report this afternoon some 
- wise words regarding the lessons that we have 
‘learned during the past year and the lessons we 
are, taught by the present time. There is, thank 
God, this deepened sense of denominational 
responsibility. Those are the traces in which we 
are set now to draw. We shall do our best for 
the whole as each body of us inside the area of 
its own defined responsibility does in the fullest 
and richest measure all the work that God has 
- given that body to do, only does it not in the spirit 
of isolation and of jealousy and of antagonism 
but in the spirit of glad recognition of the under- 
lying unity of the whole and of its ministry as just 


| its contribution to all that great body of resources | 


that at last is to be the common wealth of the 
undivided body of Christ. 


In the second place, we should bring all the 
massed moral: forces, all the massed spiritual 
forces of the Christian Church to bear upon our 
common present responsibility. I was reading the 
last month General Foch’s book on “The Prin- 
ciples of War,’’ to see what there was there in 
the principles of the great Marshal that might 
be of service to us men and women engaged În 
another and mightier and more difficult conflict 
than his. Just listen to these as some of these 
first axioms in the earlier chapters. 
purely moral result.’ ‘‘Strategy is only the result 
of character and common sense.” ‘Whatever is 
done in an army should always aim at increasing 
its moral strength. Of all mistakes one only is 
disgraceful—inaction.”’ ‘‘Napoleon always marched 
‘straight to his goal without in any way bothering 
‘about the strategic plan of his enemy.” ‘No- 
where can better models be found than in the case 
of Napoleon who triumphed by taking advantage 
of human emotions, by giving to operations the 
most crushing nature ever known, by manoeuver- 
_ ing masses of men.”? “The mass absorbs for war all 
‘ the physical and moral resources of the nation.” 
‘ We have to mass our resources against our task. 
The Interchurch World Movement is seeking to 
do this in its field. Some larger and richer means 
of doing it must yet be devised. We have got to 
mass the total moral and spiritual power repre- 


sented in Christian faith and Christian sacrifice 


upon the task of the Christian Church in the whole 
world today. And lastly,—it is good to come back 
to it,—we have to remember just what life is; how 
unitary and cellular a thing it is; that the power 
of the whole body is no more than the power of 


| the aggregate cellular life of the body. And behind 
all our larger organization must lie the strength © 


the d 


105 East 22nd Street, New 


. affiant 


(Seal) 


and power of local Christian faith and worship and 
service. Disease, inanition, anaemia, weakness, — 
anywhere carries weakness, poison, ineffectiveness 
throughout the whole. And we men and women 
gathered here tonight, not many, not able, per- — 
haps, to carry with us the bodies that we represent, | 
still in ourselves and the areas of influence which 

are about us, represent enough, if the life is full 
and compelling enough within us, to begin the 
change that shall bring the new time. A smaller 
company than we were in that upper room when 
the fire fell and the power came and men and > 


women went out, poor and ignorant and weak, to 


shape and change the mighty world. And to this - 


‘we do well to come; “I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
«all men unto me.”. 


nel Lifted up in life and love, 
lifted up in the body of his people and drawing 
men to Himself, drawing them into that new King- | 
dom of righteousness and peace and joy, eternal 


in the heavens, yes, but also to be made actual 
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The M anner and Measure of the Service of the Federal Council 


Supplementary Report of the General Secretary to cha aper Committee 


ba “The work of the Council is dealt with adequately 


in the volumes of Annual Reports for the years 
1917 and: 1918. In the volume for 1918 will be 
found a thoughtful presentation of the status and 
of the opportunities in the entire field of federation 
and cooperation by Robert E. Speer, to which little 
could be added. In the reports of the General War- 
Time Commission, the standing Commissions, co- 
operating bodies, the Executive Committee and the 
General Secretary will be found an adequate review 


of the work of the Council and in some measure of 
its constituent bodies during the war. 


In his supplementary report to this meeting, 
therefore, the General Secretary -will attempt to 


gather up and present certain outstanding consid- 


erations which may well receive the pata coke 
attention of this special meeting. 


Movements in the Interest of Christian Unity 
Movements for Christian unity have not only be- 


. come intensified during the war period, but have 
. also multiplied to an unusual degree. Indeed, per- 


haps Christian unity is in peril at the present 
moment from the confusion which results through 


these many different and generally unrelated move- 
ments in its interest. i 


They cover a wide and long range, from the more 
imple forms of cooperative denominationalism to 


| those represented by recent conferences on the part. 


of Protestant leaders at Rome. The exigencies and 
opportunities of the times, the challenge of the 


war and of the social order, have naturally re- 
awakened the churches, stimulated their thought. 
. and aroused their missionary enthusiasm, so that 
-in the necessary revision of their programs and the 


reconstitution of their administrative forces, they 


have had one of those rebirths which bring renewed 
vitality and deepened self-consciousness. 


We thus have these two seemingly contradictory 


phenomena, intensified denominationalism and in- 


-.ereasing unity. They are not phases of opinion and 


action which divide the forces of the church into 
two groups. It often happens that men who are the 
leaders in the cooperative movement are men with 
strong denominational sense. For the most part 
also the situation does not lend itself to a division 


as between differing denomination. Indeed, within | 


each denomination, in greater or less measure, we 
find the division in judgment or tendency. 


Meanwhile, among the evangelical bodies there 


is a tendency toward the unity of particular groups 


eomprising bodies of similar. spirit, thought or 


polity, of which the most distinctive example is 


that of the recently united Lutheran Church. 


The stream of church life is thus made up of. 
many currents and counter currents and the hour 


calls for men with clear heads, strong hands and 
warm hearts. | 


The Place and Significance of the Federal Council 
‘The Federal Council occupies what might be — 


termed a mediating position of guidance to the 
whole movement for unity. It probably makes its 
chief contributions in the interest of lucidity, 
stability and practicality. 

The fact is, whether we like it or not, that relig- 
ious institutions exist in a diversity which is not 
likely to decrease speedily. Our denominations for 
the most part are real entities. They are grounded 


in history, they are built upon toiobdaliana of prin-. 


ciples, and above all, they are for the most part 
effectively organized in well ordered administrative 


machinery. Each of them makes its distinct con- ; 


tribution to the whole life of the church. 


It is interesting to note, that in the experience 
of the war-time work, the most effective cooperation 
was secured, in many instances, from denomina- 


tions which were the strongest, so to speak, in 


their denominationalism. That is to say, they were 


| the bodies that were the most effectively organized © 


and administered and thus had something substan- 
tial to supply for the common movement. Other 
bodies, in which the denominational consciousness 
is more meager, contributed little as denomina- 


tions, although, of course, it is to be borne in mind 
that Puasa contribution in terms of personality was 
grea 


In this exirency, in which we thus find intensified 


denominational consciousness and activity together © 


with the general and genuine spirit of cooperation, 
and in the midst of more or less confusing inter- 


denominational and union movements, the Federal 
Council occupies a strategic position. It is probably 


the only clearly defined, solidly constituted organi- 
zation in existence which fully represents the 


denominations themselves. Upon its vitality, there- 
fore, the whole cooperative movement largely de-. 


pends. Above ‘all ‘the denominations themselves 
must, as such, be held firmly together in the Coun- 


ci. ite work of promotion through the past ten 


years has been the chief factor in making possible 


other cooperative movements and it continues to be 


an important factor in conserving the work of those 
movements. It is, as our religious institutions are 
now constituted, the background of the whole 


cooperative movement. 


The Development of the Federative Movement | di 


| The immediate future of the Federal Council is 
of the highest importance to the Christian world at 


large. Structurally and constitutionally the Council 
is thoroughly representative and it is difficult to. 
conceive of any procedure which could possibly 


secure an organization more genuinely representa- 


tive in its fundamental basis, so long as Christian 


institutions exist in denominational units. . 


At the same time, the Federal Council, while: 


created by the denominations, has, in some meas- 
ure, been independent of them. After carefully 
guarding and limiting its functions, they have 
turned it loose to go its own way with little more 
than casual consideration of its development. In- 
deed, until quite recently, the denominations re- 


garded the Council as little more than expressions 


of good fellowship. 


Recently, however, the Council has heseme more: 
genuinely an actual federation of its constituent © 


bodies. If it is to fulfill the purpose for which it 


was created it must be, not only nominally, but. 


actually representative of its constituency. 


_ Another problem of the cooperative movement is 
that of the other interdenominational bodies, which 


are parallel to the Federal Council in that they 
represent the boards of the churches in home and 


foreign missions and in Christian education. Up to. 
the present time these bodies have been only 
nominally cooperative with the Council and because © 


of the lack of such full cooperation there has been 


some duplication. But what is still more important, 
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many important tasks have not been undertaken 


because of this want of cooperative plan and action. 
The Commissions of the Council also have now 
developed to a point where they may need to be- 
come more self-conscious and more vitally associ- 
ated with the denominational units, if they are to 
become effective agencies of the churches. 
There has been, during the biennium, some prog- 


ress in these directions, and such cooperative 


endeavors as that of the Joint Committee on War 


Production Communities and other similar cooper- 


ative arrangements instituted by the General War- 
Time Commission, should be regarded as indicating 
the manner in which certain tasks should and must 


The Work of the Council as Affected by the War. 
Two statements are often thoughtlessly made and - 


rather glibly repeated, first, that the churches did 
not do their part for the nation during the war; 


‘again, and oftener, that they were utterly unpre- 


pared to work effectively together. No one familiar 
with the facts would utter these sweeping state- 
ments. 


. *. (he work of the churches in the war did not lend 
itself to publicity as did that of those bodies which 
| were distinctly concerned with belligerent activities. 


But the testimony of men at the heart of the gov- 
ernment is that of the highest commendation for 
the work of the churches and the pastors. | 

The first religious body to meet after our dec- 


laration of war, was the Federal Council and at its 


meeting in Washington it prepared in advance for 


the situation, so that when the various | 
tions organized their war service commissions, the | | | 

ga : | .. The work of the Federal Council during its 
earlier years was largely opportunistic and indeed 


Federal Council was all ready to bring them to- 


| gether, as it did in the General War-Time Commis- 


sion of the Churches. It should be admitted that, 
at the beginning, the usual denominational pro- 


cedure took place and that it took little time to. 
bring about the effective coordination and coopera- 


tion which did ensue, | 
Anyone who is familiar with the various other 

organizations, governmental, 

which were concerned in war work, will find that 


| there was probably less confusion, less duplication, 


and in any event, less rivalry and misunderstanding 
in the work of the churches than in these various 
other organizations of the body politic. No organ- 
izations were ready for the occasion. Few of them 


—. adapted themselves to the situation better than did 
i the churches. Probably only those who sat with our 


General War-Time Commission from week to week 


‘ could see this. Owing to the wise leadership of 
| Robert E. Speer and the faithful and self-sacrificing 


assistance of his associates, the whole cooperative 


movement was advanced by the work of that Com- 
| mission. A careful consideration of its reports will 
indicate the new tasks and opportunities which it 
‘ has created for the Federal Couricil and its agencies. 


Through the work of the War Commission the 
officé of the Federal Council in Washington has 


assumed an important place in the moral life of the — 
‘nation and the duties and opportunities will be no 
less in the future for that office and its committee. 


| International Relations 


One of the most important developments of the 


past few years has been the deepening of relation- 
“ship with the church bodies of other nations. Indeed 
we find testimony to the fact that the existence of | 
the Federal Council has, in large measure, been the. 


impulse and suggestion which has led to the organ- 


ization of similar federations in other nations and 


in cases where Federal Councils previously existed, 


the stimulation of their activities. These relation- 


social and moral, 


‘ adequately appreciated. 
mittee, meeting from month to month or from week 


ships have deepened, especially in Europe and more 
particularly in France and Belgium. 


The Protestant work in such countries as France, 


Belgium, Italy, Russia and the Balkans, opens up 


. at the present moment a practically new field of 


service for the American churches. In many cases 
it is not, and cannot be, of the ordinary foreign 
mission type of work. In some cases its effective 


prosecution calls for cooperative activity on the 


part of certain of our constituent bodies and indeed 
its success or failure is to be thus determined. 
Recent correspondence with Christian leaders in 
the various nations seems to indicate that the time 
is approaching for a\\world conference of the 


‘churches, which shall be for the entire range of 


their work what'the Edinburgh conference was for 
the distinctive foreign missionary work and there 


is a general disposition to look towards the Federal 


Council of the American churches for leadership in 
bringing about such a conference. Indeed some of 
the foreign church bodies have definitely committed 
this task to us. 

Through the Commission on Relations with the 
Orient the Council faces great international prob- 


. lems from which the responsibilities of the churches 
cannot be separated or isolated. 


I think it will be generally recognized that the 


Federal Council is the proper body for representing © 
the American churches, to deal with similar bodies 


in other nations. There are those who feel that the 
permanency and the moral influence of the League 
of Nations requires some sort of a parallel League 


of Churches. | 


Special Fields of Usefulness | 


a large number of its activities are always likely 


| to be of this nature. That is to say, there are par- 
ticular interests arising from time to time in the 


national life such as the care of the Chaplains of 
the Army and Navy, cooperation with the govern- 
ment departments in such matters as the religious 


‘| census and a wide area of such affairs in connection 


with which the Council has been very useful. A 
careful study of the reports of the General Secre- 


tary and of the Commissions would reveal this fact: © 


The Federal Council as a General Clearing House 
for the Churches | 


The functions of the Council as a general clear- | 
ing house, have greatly increased during recent . 
years and months. The adjustment of appropriate 
days and seasons of prayer, the preparation of — 
memorials, messages and topics ought to be an 


increasing duty of the Council rather than to be 


pursued, as it has been, by the various denomina- 


tions independently. If, instead of appointing spe- 
cial days and seasons and preparing independent 
subjects for thought and prayer, the denominations 


would be willing to refer these matters to the 


Council, there would ensue a national unity which 
would be very effective in its moral influence. . 


The work of the Council as the creator and pro- 
jector of movements and institutions, which soon 
become entirely independent, has probably not been 
Its Administrative Com- 


to week, forms a body which is at any moment 
prepared to institute independent or cooperative 
procedures, such as the Committee on the War and 
the Religious Outlook, the Committee on the Moral 


Aims of the War, the Strengthen America Cam- 


paign, the United Committee for War Temperance 


. Activities in the Army and Navy, the organization 
for the regulation of immigration and other similar - 
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movements, going into fields where they should be 
independent o 


which, because\of the moral necessity for the con- 
sideration of th 


may be appropriately initiated by a body like the 


Federal Council. They thus secure a more immedi- . 


ate development, through initial resources, both of 
personality and administration. 


The Council has increasingly become the medium 
through which national and international agencies 
have been approached with aby 

In this sphere it would cer- 
tainly be advisable to have completer understand- 
ing with the constituent denominations, so that 
their memorials, instead of being scattered, and 
sometimes seemingly contradictory, should come 


before those they desire to move, with all their 
unified intensity, such memorials, being acted upon 


and signed by the denominational judicatories and 
their representatives, but being effectively _ pre- 
sented as the voice of American Protestantism. 


The Council and its Administrative Committee is 


-now being frequently approached as the proper 
. body to call together conferences on matters of 


national or general concern, not only ecclesiastical 


‘but of a moral and social nature. 


| Statistics to the Rescue! 


‘The Publication of the Yéarbook of the. 


Charches may seem sometimes a thankless 


task. It has entailed no end of detail work to 
| its editor, Rev. Clyde F. Armitage, and the sale. 
has never yet been sufficient to reimburse the 
Federal Council for the expense of printing. 


On the other hand, the existence of such a 
book, coming out yearly and bearing witness 
to the growth and to the world-wide enter- 
prise of the churches, is a constant inspiration 


and source of reassurance to those who regard 
the church as the center of light and leading © 
in the midst of human turmoil. 
clippings from newspapers and magazines 


Scores of 


have been received showing the satisfaction 
with which forward looking editors regard the 
growth of American Christendom as reflected 
in the Yearbook. 


Among these one of SEG most recent and 


most satisfactory is an editorial from the 


Indianapolis Star of May 2 20, which is repro- 


apices | in full: 


Petty Critics of the Church 


It seems to be a peculiarity of the school «of 
lecturers and writers who fancy that they are inde- 


pendent and original thinkers because they are 


dissatisfied with things as they are and want to 
overthrow political and social institutions estab- 
lished by the fathers, that they ‘“‘have no use for 
churches.’’ 


he He says: 


any ecclesiastical relationship but. 


subjects with which they deal, 


opriate memorials 


almost 37 per cent. 


membership, 


“FF. H.,” presumably Francis Hackett, 
writes in the New Republic, of which he is one of 
the editors, of ‘‘the escape from religion’ of the 


Most of my acquaintances have no religion. 
That is to say, they are no longer in any con- 
ceivable sense orthodox. They are, if any- 
thing, anti-orthodox. And they never dream 
of going to church. A few of them, whose 
business keep them in small communities, do 
break this rule, but they go to church on the 
same principle that politicians kiss babies or. 
nda rub noses or salesladies wear high 
heels rs . 


The New Republic is of the 
called ‘‘intellectuals,’’ the parlor Socialists, the 
sophomoric, ‘‘smart aleck’’ element among young 
men, and is quoted for that reason, not because its 


assertions or opinions are entitled to serious con-. 


sideration. 


the impression he conveys, and seems to 


The new Year Book of the churches offers. figures 
that might surprise Mr. Hackett if he were to 
study them. According to this manual, while the 
general rate of increase in membership of all 


American religious bodies for the past decade was. 
the eight leading denominations of the 


good, 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
made the following increases: the Methodist Epis- 


copal Church, with a membership of 3,718,396, 


reports an increase of 25 per cent; the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, with an added 28 per 
cent now numbers its communicants at 2,108,061. 
The Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America enrolls 1,613,056 members, a growth of 


As a matter of fact, while it is doubt- 
; less true that Mr. Hackett’s acquaintances are of. 
the lightweight kind he describes because like seeks 
like, 
entertain, that the church is going by the board, 
merely shows his lack of knowledge. 


The Congregational Church 


th 90,000 new members, or 13 per cent increase, 


has 790,163 communicants, and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, having added 24 per cent to its 
has now 1,098,173. The Baptist 
Church organizations reporting to the Northern 
convention of that body show 1,227,448 members, 
an increase during the ten years of 16 per cent; and 


the colored Baptist membership of 3,018,341. 


shows an increase of almost 33 per cent. 
Disciples of Christ, whose communion now numbers. 
i, 231 ,404, reports 24 per cent of growth. 


The report of the Sunday schools, with a total” 


of 19, 951.675 children enrolled, shows an increase 


over the figures of ten years ago of 5,250,000. The 
interesting fact is also shown that. the preponder- 


ance of women over men is not so large as is often | 


asserted. Complete returns on this point have not- 


been received, but those reported show that 197,- 


404 local churches out of the total of 228,007 in 
the United States have 19,990,204 women mem- 


‘bers as compared with 15,653,958 men, or a Httle 


over 56 per cent women. 
It is hardly likely that even Mr. Hackett’s TARE 


“he 


would be willing to charge that 15,000,000 Ameri- . 


can men are hypocrites and fond of ritual small 
beer and are representative of “all the droning 
dreariness of men dressed like undertakers and all 


the repressive severity of teachers and monitors.”’ 


Cheap criticisms like these are in keeping with the 


feeble pacifism and general namby-pambyness of 


parlor socialist politics and tend to Bolshevism. 
Religious organizations, made up as they are of 


human “beings, have their defects of course, but. 


they are not remedied by comments which merely 


betray immaturity and narrowness of view. ‘ 
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The l'asse Task of Christian Education 


By cod Benjamin S. Winchester, Acting Secreta Commission on Obristian Education ; 


The experiences of the war hace given a new 


significance to the teaching work of the Christian 


Church. On the one hand, the fact has been 
revealed that multitudes of young men drawn from 
all areas of society, when brought face to face with 
the supreme crisis, have been pathetically ignorant 
of the fundamental elements of the Christian gos- 
pel. On the other hand, the very overthrow of the 
autocratic powers gives new significance . and 
urgency to the task of providing each individual 
with the opportunity for a genuine religious 
experience as the only sure basis for self-control 
and self-direction in a true democracy. 


cise of their educational function, to build up in 


“- the individual a clear conception of the Christian 


way of life and the Christian ideal for society, 
while at the same time cultivating a sense of per- 
sonal relationship and responsibility to God. 

I. In view of this responsibility, there are cer- 
tain facts which ought to give us especial concern: 

1. It is estimated that from one-third to one- 
half of the children of school age fail to receive 
systematic religious instruction from any agency 
whatever. 


2. Certain groups in the population are wae. 


ticularly neglected; e. g. children of foreign born; 
negroes and Indians; industrial groups; adoles- 
cents; college students; adults; rural communities. 

3. A very small proportion of time is set aside 


for religious instruction, mainly one hour on one > 
day in the week—‘“not more than 4 per cent.- of. 


. the time devoted to schooling.”’ 

| 4. The attendance upon these infrequent class- 
sessions is irregular, averaging not much over 
60 percent. of the enrollment, as compared with 
95 per cent. often attained in day school. 

. 5. The educational standards are lax, as com- 
pared with those of the day school; very seldom 
is credit given the pupil for anything beyond the 


mere fact of attendance, or the bringing of the. 


- Bible of an offering. 


_ «6. The program of the weekly session is over- 
crowded, due to the effort on, the part of various 


church agencies to inject into this one hour a little 


of every kind of instruction and training that is 
felt to be desirable. The result is mental con- 
fusion, on the part of the pupil. 

7. Where different ages attempt to provide an 
educational program for other times than at the 


Sunday school hour, these programs, being pre-. 


pared independently, fail to correlate and supple- 
ment each a not infrequently duplicating each 
other in part, . 

. 8. Teachers, 
inadequately prepared either to teach or to direct 
others in the working out of a consistent system 
for the local church and the local community. 


II. In order that the Christian churches may dis- 


charge more effectively their teaching responsi- 


bility, it is suggested that they earnestly address. 


themselves to the following undertakings: 
1. A clearer definition of the teaching office 
of the church. While ‘it may be neither possible 


nor desirable to attempt to reach an agreement. 


among the Protestant churches as to what consti- 
tutes Christian doctrine, it is clearly desirable, and 
ought to be possible, to come to an agreement as 


to the fundamental essentials which are to consti- 


tute the aim of the evangelical churches and per- 
vade all their teaching work. 

2. A simplification of program. Instead of a 
multiplicity of unrelated programs, vieing with one 


% 


It is the. 
task of the Christian churches, through the exer- 


ership. 


object the training of teachers and pastors. 
curricula and methods of these schools need to be 


administrators and pastors are. 


. of larger responsibilities. 


intrisi for by the local church, it should 


be possible to offer to the community one simple, © 


but comprehensive system or curriculum of religious. 
education, elastic and adoptable, capable of joint 


promotion by cooperating churches, yet readily 


correlated with the plans of individual churches, 
and the program of the public school. a 
As a means to this end, the unification of 
agencies, so far as concerns educational plans and 
programs. Upwards of a score of organizations 
exist, interdenominational or undenominational in 
character, each one of which has its own inde- 
pendent program for the instruction or training of 
youth in religidn. It is high time for the church, 
as the parent organization, or. the churches 
unitedly, to take vigorous. measures leading to the 


creation of some joint agency through which the 


various existing organizations may unitedly build 
a common system of Christian education for the. 
local church and community. Nothing is more 


urgent than that the scattered forces of evangelical 


Protestantism be united in the achievement of 
their common educational task. 

4. A more vital and effective training for lead- 
The educational program for the local 
church is overladen with unnecessary and often 
unrelated and irrelevant subject matter, the frag- 
mentary survivals of past systems and the complex 
product of rival theories of education. Nowhere 
is this condition more patent, or more disastrous, 
than in the schools which have as their object 


carefully scrutinized with reference to the specific 
requirements of today and radically reconstructed, 
to the end that those who are being trained shall 
be able not only to proclaim a clear message, vitally 


related to the problems of our time, but shall also 
have opportunity to learn by experience and experi- 


ment, under expert guidance, the art of administer- 
ing a church so that its whole influence shall be 


broadly and consistently educational. 


This is a peculiarly favorable moment for revis- 


‘ing and vitalizing the teaching work of the churches. 


Under the stress of their war experience, there has 
been a great strengthening of the bonds of sym-. 


pathy and the spirit of cooperation between the 


various denominations. In" many quarters there 
is manifest a strong tendency toward integration 
of agencies and effort. It is highly desirable that 
the opportunity afforded by these tendencies be 
fully turned to-account, in order that such changes 
as may take place in the field of education may be | 
broadly conceived and carried out in full conscious- — 
ness of the requirements of the task as a whole. — 

The task of transforming a world just emerging 


‘from war into a world pervaded by the spirit of 


Christian Brotherhood cannot be accomplished by 
the mere launching of a campaign, however 
vigorous. The task involves far more than the 
working of surface changes—it means nothing less 
than the transformation of society itself. The 
presentation and acceptance of a new social ideal, 
the development of new and larger sympathies, the 
cultivation of new relationships, the practice of 
unaccustomed duties and the cordial undertaking 
It can only be accom- 
plished through an educational process, but we 
are today more than ever encouraged to believe 


‘that the whole nature of society can be thus trans- © 


formed in the course of a generation, provided 
churches can work out together clear and definite 


objectives and unitedly strive for thelr attainment. 


The 
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The Service of the General War-Time Commission 
By Rev. William Adams Brown, Cleveland, Ohio, May 7, 1919 | 


Mr. Chairman, and brethren of the Federal Coun- 
Every movement that is alive 
. has a soul as well as a body and it is the soul that 


matters. This is true of the General War-Time 
Commission of the Churches. 

You know that the War-Time Commissioni is a 
It came into exist- 
ence as the result of the special meeting held at 


“Washington in May, 1917. Those who were present 
there (and they represented all-the more important 
Protestant bodies) felt that it was necessary to 


have some unified agency to bring the many alert 


and eager war activities of the churches into sym- . 


pathy and cooperation. It is a tribute to the neces- 
sity of the Federal Council, to its indispensable 
place in the life of our American Christianity that 


in our hour of need the Federal Council was there 


to see that opportunity and to take steps to meet 


it adequately; and it is a proof of the far-sighted- 
ness and unselfishness of those who were leading 
the Council that it made provision in such a way 
«that we were able to do what we have done. | 


In three different respects the War-Time Com- 


‘mission differed from other commissions of the | 
Federal Council; 1, It differed in the extent of its 
membership, taking in as it did in its officers and 


in its committees representatives of commugions 
not then in organic relationship with the Council; 
2, it differed in the nature of its organization, hav- 
ing such flexibility that it was able to draw to a 
far larger extent than would have 


quickly and do the things that seemed necessary 
with the proviso only that when their work was 


over they should make final report to the constitu- . 
. ent bodies, and to the Federal Coucil. © 


It is in fulfillment of this trust that we are here 


| today to give an account of our stewardship and 
report to you what we have done in your name. 


And the very first word that I wish to say, and I 
know that in this I am speaking for all my col- 
leagues, is to pay our tribute of gratitude under 
God to the men who have so freely given them- 
selves to this work; first of all to the men who have 
carried the burden and heat of the day in the 
I am thinking, not only 
or Dr. North and Dr. Macfarland and those who 
through all these difficult and anxious months have 
been carrying on steadily the permanent work of 
the cooperative movement as represented by this 


Council, but particularly of some of the men of the 
commissions who during the intervening months 


before it was possible for us to organize this 


General War-Time Commission, without any organ- 
ization or backing, stepped into the breach and laid 
the foundations upon which it was possible for us. 


to build. 

Finally I desire to pay a tribute of appreciation 
to the different bodies which have been working 
with and through us, war commissions of 
the different churches that have lent us our finan- 


. cial support and through which we have. been 


functioning in the camps and the Christian Associa- 
tions and other interdenominational and undenomi- 
national agencies which have cooperated in our 
work. 
It took a little time as I have said, for us to find 


bodies to discover just what the War Commission 
was and what it needed to do. 


convincingly spoke. 


been possible 
‘under normal conditions on the voluntary service 
of institutions and of individuals; 
‘finally in the freedom given to its officers to act 


3, it differed 


the early days of the war, 


It took a little time for these different 


For the first part 
Mo . s ‘s. of our life our function was not very different 


from that of the! professional hostess in some of 


those Western hotels you have ‘known whose duty 


it is to introduce the guests so that they may all 


know one another and have a. good time. We 
were a pioneer in the field of survey and of inter-. 
pretation of whose importance Mr. Earl Taylor so. 
It was our privilege to keep 
each of the different war agencies informed of the 


work that was being done by the others so that. 


there should be no duplication or waste of time. 

As time went on it became apparent that there 
were things to be done, as well as things to be 
said. More and more the different war commis- 
sions began to ask us to act for them in one capac- 
ity or another and the support which pry had. 


| given us at first in a hesitant and tentative way, 


became constantly more spontaneous and generous, 
so that you may describe the story of our year and 
a half of work as one of constantly expanding 
activity of constantly growing support and oF 
clearer and clearer self-consciousness. 


Assisting the Chaplains 


As we review the commission’s work, we find 
that there are certain quite definite and specific 


| services upon which we can look back with satis- . 


faction. I am simply going to mention five or six 
without taking time to explain them in detail. The 
first of these, and the one upon which we look back 
with the most satisfaction, is the work we have 
been able to do in focusing the attention of the 
country and of the War Department on the needs 
of the chaplains. We have not succeeded as yet in - 
doing all that ought to be done or all that we 
hoped to do, but I think if we compare the place 


that the chaplain held at the beginning of the war 


with the place he holds now we shall feel that 
there has been a distinct moral revolution. We. 
have .a symbol of this moral revolution here in 
the presence with us of Major Axton, the man who 
for many months, at the Port of Embarkation at 

Hoboken, has been doing a work for the Church. 
and the country that no one can overestimate, and | 
through whom we have been able to enter into most 
helpfui and fraternal relationships with the chap- 

lains here and abroad. It is a landmark in our 
national history that the War Department, under 
which Major Axton serves, has recognized the 
importance of the war service of this Council and 
this Commission to such an extent that they have 


. Officially delegated him to come here in their name 
and I shall have great pleasure, in introducing him 


to you, in a moment. 

In the second place, we bite been able to do. 
something to unify the work of the voluntary 
pastors and camp chaplains who, particularly in 
rendered such con- > 
spicuous service. Nearly 1,600 of these men, you | 
will see from our. statement, ‘have represented us 
in the camps, and during the period when there 
were few regular chaplains, they filled a place 
which without them would have been vacant. 
Much of our time during those early months was 
spent in bringing those men together in confer- 
ences and working out principles of cooperation. 
There is not time to tell the story in detail, but 
I like to think now that our War Commission has 
died its honorable death there still remains in 
the Church Headquarters at Camp Upton a con- 


crete symbol of that wonderful spirit of coopera- 


tion that has existed between these voluntary 
chaplains and camp pastors of ours and all the . 
other religious forces. There was a time when 
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that Camp Chapel had to steer its way through 


stormy seas. ‘There have been times when men 
have doubted whether such a building was really 
needed, but if anyone could have been at the 
Camp on Palm Sunday or on Easter and have seen 


. «that Chapel full of men who had come from the 
different Y. M. C. A. huts to pay their common- 


tribute to the memory of their divine Lord as He 
went through that central crisis of the world’s 
life, I think you would have agreed with me that 


the Chapel had justified its usefulness if it had 


| rendered no other service than that. 
| And then, in the third place, there is the service 
of which Dr. Tippy will tell you presently more 


___in detail that we have been able to render through 
our Joint Committee on War Production Com-. 
~ - munities to the large groups of men and women 
who have been at work in the ordance reserva-. 


tions and other Government plants and with whom 


it was possible to enter into relations only in some 


such cooperative way. 

In the fourth place, I want to speak of the work 
which has been done by our Committee on the 
Welfare of Negro Troops and Communities in 
studying the needs of our colored fellow citizens 
in the camps and in bringing those needs home to 
those who were able to provide for them. We 


like to feel that in concentrating the attention of 


the churches on their needs we had some part to 
play in the creation of the new spirit that voiced 
itself so thrillingly yesterday in the action that 
was taken in our protest against lynching and our 
I am glad to be able 
to tell you that the work done by those two com- 
mittees, the Joint Committee on War Production 
Communities and the Committee on the Welfare 


of Negro Troops and Communities, is not going. 


to die-with the death of the War Commission any 


more than the work that has been done for the 


Army chaplains is going to die with the death of 
the War Commission but that provision has been 
made for carrying on the work of all three of 
these committees, under new and ‘more permanent 


auspices by the very same men who have been oe 


responsible for their initiation. 


Claims of Christian Service Pricenici 


_ There is one other piece of work in which we 
have taken a special interest, and that is the work 


that has been done in cooperation with the Chris- — 


tian Association in pressing the claims of the 


Christian ministry and the Christian missionary 


enterprise upon the students in our colleges and 
the men in our Army and Navy. When the khaki 
university was. proposed, that great educational 
experiment by which the United States Govern- 
ment undertook to provide opportunities of study 
for the men still detained in France during the 
period of demobilization, it seemed.to some of us 
that side by side with the provision made for the 
lawyers, and the engineers, and the doctors, similar 
provision should be made for the men who were 
looking forward to the Christian ministry. We saw 
difficulties in the way because of our denomina- 
tional differences, but we believed that if we were 
earnest enough a way could be found. So we sent 
President William Douglas Mackenzie on our 
behalf to France to study the situation and to 
interview the military authorities, and I am glad 
to be able to report that today we have our theolo- 
gical section in that national university. There 


are nearly a hundred men (and had we had longer 


notice there would have been many more) who, 
under the auspices of the United States Govern- 
ment and with its permission are going on with 
_ their training for the ministry in. the universities 
and theological colleges of England and Scotland. 


i 


said were impossible. 


opened before us the great vista of the pgs ' 
The story of the VIGENTI has not only been. ta, 


one of constantly expanding activity but of con- 


stantly growing support. I said that at the begin- 
ning the Commission was an experiment. We 


began our work with the conviction that what we © 


did we ought to do as churches in the name of the 


Church and through its authorized agencies. We 


did not appeal to private individuals for funds 


except for a very few thousand dollars during the — 


first months of our existence. During-our first year 


the entire budget of the War-Time Commission 
was something less than $30,000, of which about 


half came from the denominational war commis- 
sions. But we felt when the second year came that 
our responsibilities were too great to be met in 
any such modest way, so through the Interchurch 
Emergency Campaign provision was made for fin- 
ancing the War Commission and the related com- 
mittees through a joint campaign in which four- 


‘ teen different Christian communions cooperated, 


each adding to its own appeal for funds for its 


own war work, a special item providing for the 
needs of the War which 
them all. 


The Emergency Campaign 


We look back with special interest upon this. 
Interchurch Emergency Campaign because we see 
in it the forerunner of the greater Interchurch 


World Movement of which Dr. 
eloquently spoken. 


Taylor has so 
The principles on which we 


. made our appeal,-the lines along which our co- 


operation was developed in this earlier and more 


modest experiment were exactly those which Dr. 


Taylor has so lucidly explained. Each commis- 
sion in appealing for its own war work adopted 


as a certain part of its responsibility a share of the — 


cooperative work which experience showed could 


best be done through the War-Time Commission, 
and I am glad to say that through the cooperation 


of these fourteen churches, and I am particularly 


glad to include with them the two Associations, 
the Young Men’s and the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, we have provided a budget of 
$200,000 for our second year which has carried 
us through and which will take ample care of the 


work which still remains to be done. 


But back of all these things of which I have 
been speaking, and which describe what we may. 


call the body of our Commission, the object you 
can touch, 


who have been associated in the work from the 
beginning will feel that the most significant and 
interesting and heartening. thing of all has been 


the growing self-consciousness that has come to. 
As we have 
come to understand more of what was being done, | 


us all as we have worked together. 


as our eyes have swept over the whole field, and 
taken in the whole body of Christ, certain great 


convictions have been born in our minds; the con- 
‘ vietion of the central place of religion in the life 
of man; of its undying appeal to that in him which 


is best; and the convietion that there can be no 
substitute for the organized Christian Church 


through its regular ministry of preaching and pas-. 


toral service, its sacraments and its orderly pro- 
vision for reverent worship, its direct witness to 
the living and lifegiving God. 


There has come to us a deepened consciousness 


not only of the need of unity—that is a thing which 


I am sure no intelligent man can fail to feel—but — 


of the possibility of unity as we have seen month 
after month one barrier after another yield and 
things done that a year ago anyone would have. 

And finally, and above all, 
there has come a new resolution as there has 


of service before the Christian Churct 


and handle, and see, there is a soul — 
that you cannot put into words, and I think those 
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Churches. 
ing address of his last night voiced a feeling that — 


of the Church’s task? 
not realize what it means to believe in God. Fol-. 


guiding hand. 
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but realize our unity, and enter together upon the 
path that lies before us. - ‘And I want, if I may, 
just for a moment or two longer to turn my eyè 

and yours forward ant to try to carry over one or 
two lessons of our experience to the special situ- 
ation in which we stand today and the special 
work which lies before this Federal Council of 
Dr. Speer in that eloquent and séarch- 


was in all our hearts when he reminded us of the 
unanswered questions that we face. We realize 


that there is a task that cannot be fulfilled unless. 


the church of Jesus Christ fulfils it. From every 


side men are turning to the Church and crying 


to us for help, so that there is hardly a Sunday 
that is free from the appeals that come to our 


pastors, and we realize that if we do not see. 


clearly just what the Church is for, what service 
it is her unique mission to render, we may dissi- — 
pate our energies in a thousand things and lose the 
one thing needful. And I know I am speaking 
for all my colleagues in our War-Time Commis- 
sion when I say that we should like to pass on to 


_/fhose who are to be our successors in this great 


work the conviction that the one supreme function 


of the Church of Christ is to be the minister of. 


religion. It is to bring men and Women every- 
where to the consciousness of the reality and the 


nearness of the righteous and loving God as He 


has made Himself manifest in the life of Jesus 
Christ and determined to share that consciousness 


with men and women in of 
| obstacle. 


Making God Real to the World 


Are we told that this is too narrow a definition 
That is because we do 


low out any one of the lines of thought to which 


you are brought when you contemplate God as. 


Christ has revealed Him, and you are led back 


directly to the busy, throbbing life of men. God 


is righteous and we are to bring the consciousness 
of the righteous God to bear upon the lives of men 
everywhere. 


tion of human society if we could do that? God 


. * is love, caring for the individual life, seeing in 
‘ each human being undiscovered possibilities which 


need only to be wakened to become the seed of 
the wise and beneficient revolution that our Chair- 
man so thrillingly described last night. What would 
it mean to our life as neighbors and as citizens. 


if God's love could be as real to us as it was to 


Christ. God is wise and in all the doubt and dis- 
cord of our time we can trust that there is a 
Oh, what comfort it would bring 
to all those sorrowing hearts whose thoughts go 
over to the little wooden crosses scattered through 
the fields of Belgium and France if we could be 
sure of this. 
in Jesus Christ, that man of men, that life of life 


| that interprets to us in simple language, so that. 
even a child can understand, the heart of God. 
That God is like Christ—that ‘is what the heart of 


man longs to be assured, and it is for the Church 
of Jesus Christ to carry this assurance to the heagi . 
that cries for it, and to interpret it, not in terms 
of abstract doctrine or of formal ritual but hot 


from the heart of God to the heart of man in terms 


of the life that both share. It is ours to take the 
Christian thought of God and bring it to bear upon 
the life of men and women everywhere and to 
follow its consequences wherever they may lead. 

Take any illustration you choose. Take the 


one nearest at hand, the one nearest all our hearts, 

- the ministry to our returning soldiers and sailors. 

' It is a ministry which we share with the whole 
many things we need to do 


nation. There are 


What would it mean to the organiza- 


gotten differences. 
going to stay over there in our name to complete - 
the unfinished task, men who in their own persons. 


And God has made Himself known 


for them. We need to help them to a job. We 


need to make them feel that the country appre- 


Ey them. But there is something we must do 

as representatives of the Church for these soldiers 
and sailors that no one else can do and that 
is to see to it that they come back to a country 


and to a life in which they can find adequate out- 


let for all the new energies they have learned to 
employ and an adequate reward for the service 
that they Ath been so valiantly rendering. When 
We analyz 

ramifications, we find that there is not one of all 
the manifold tasks that lie before the Church into 
which it does not lead. There are soldiers coming 
back in full health and strength and there are 
those who are coming back wounded. This is 


typical of a distinction that we find in the inner. 


life. There are men coming back wounded in 
spirit; men who, face to face with the awful dis- 
illusionment of war with its havoc and its ruthless- 
ness, have lost their faith in the existence of a 
good God, and it is for us to meet these men with 
such an assured vision of his presence that that 
lost faith will be won back. There are men coming 
back fired with great ideals, anxious only for a 
chance to live their life worthily in the spirit of 
splendid sacrifice they found possible when they 
were over there, and it is for us to give them A 
Church which will open up for them the possibility 
of such a service; and there are men who, in the 
routine of military service, have lost for a time 


the power of initiative and self-determination, who 


need to be led back by proper education to the 


lives. 

Or we may distinguish in ‘another. way and look 
at these men in the environments to which they 
are going. Some of them are going back into the 
life of industry. What will they find there? 
of them are going back to cellege to face the 
problems ‘of education. What will they find there? 
Some of them are men of other races who for the 


moment, in the glory of their service in a common 


war, have forgotten the difference of their out- 
ward antecedents. They are going back into an 
environment in which they will face tasks and 
problems that will remind them of those for- 
And there are men who are 


will face the whole range of international questions 


that we had so thrillingly brought before us last — 


night. And so as we follow these soldiers we are 


brought into the presence of a much larger army—_ 


the army which is composed of all those who in 
different environments in the life of industry, in 
the world of education, in the conflicts of race, in 


the great tasks of international political organiza- 


tion, are struggling after a higher life and feeling 
their way after a better social order, and it is for 
us as representatives of the Church of Jesus Christ 


‘to interpret to this great company what it means 


that in such a world as this there should be such 
.& God as the Father of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
and to help them to draw the consequences. of 
this tact for their own lives. — . 


4s : A Critical Hour 


That, brethren, brings us face to face with the 
tasks which confront us here as members of the 
Federal Council. How .are we going to organize 


our work so that it will be possible for us to © 
‘render such a ministry? © 


This is a critical hour 


for the Federal Council. It stands at the parting 


of the ways, midway between two great move- | 
ments toward unity, which between them seem 
crowding it into an ever narrower and narrower | 


sphere. There is that great movement for organic 


that service and follow it into all its 


“feeling of thelr moral responsibility for their own | 


Some. 
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unity that is in the hearts of so many who are 
impatient with half measures and long for some- 
thing that will make evident to all the world the 
spiritual unity of the Church of Jesus Christ. And 
| there is the movement for administrative unity that 
wants immediate results and is trying to bring us 

together into a closer organization that will func- 
| tion quickly and by the most direct methods as we 
‘.were functioning when we were at war. Between 
those two great movements what is the Federal 


Council to be and to do, and what is the place it. 


has to fill. May I come back for a moment to the 
symbol with which I began? It is to put the soul 
into the body of the cooperative movement, by 
holding always before the mind of all those 
‘everywhere who take part in this many-sided work 


whose central ideals of which I have been speaking. — 


You had read before you yesterday the report of 
the Committee of Fifteen. That report had two 
parts, and one of them was body and the other 
soul. I think it was unfortunate that the part that 
described the body was presented before the part 
that expressed the soul. That report’ is really a 
very modest document. 


revolutionary thing. It is just the effort to carry 


over into the permanent work of the Church some. 


of those lessons we have been learning together 
in our War Commission and to define the spirit 
without which we cannot hope to succeed. 7: 


What is this spirit which must give life to our 
united effort? 
lessness, a spirit that recognizes the right and 


place of all the other agencies to do their full work | 


and seeks only to be their helper and their inter- 
preter. It is a spirit of respect that recognizes 


that the great differences that have grown up in 


the history of the Christian Church are not the 


result of mere selfishness or prejudice, that can 
be discarded without loss, but precious inheritances . 


that must be made use of for the Kingdom of God. 
Above all it is a spirit of unity in faith that finds 
deep down below these differences, something which. 
is larger, which is common, namely that personal 
consciousness of the living God revealed in Christ, 
. of which we have been speaking all through the 
 hour.. So we are brought back at last to the point 
where Dr. Speer left us last night, to the point of 
our’ own personal lives, because it is only as in 
the midst of the pressure and hurry of our life 


we find the leisure of soul to realize who and what 


_God is that we shall have the wisdom to render 
the service that we ought to render in the way to 
bring the largest success. And it is in that spirit 
I am sure that we have come back to you with a 
deepened faith and a heightened confidence to 
thank'you for the trust that you have reposed in 
us and to commit to you the carrying on of the 
unGalshed work. i 


LI 


On Wednesday, June 4, at a meeting of the 
Berkeley, California, -Ministerial Alliance, 
Chaplain Blommaert conferred the decoration © 
of Chevalier of the Order of the Crown on 
Executive Secretary Roy B. Guild of the Com- 
mission on Interchurch Federations. This 
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‘It does not propose any © 


For one thing it is a spirit of self- 


REV. ERNESTO GIAMPICCOLI | 


Greetings from the Italian Waldensian 


Representative 


Rev. Ernesto Giampiccoli, of Italy, Moder- 


ator of the Waldensian Church, was introduced 


to the Cleveland Meeting, and spoke in excel- 
lent English, for which he apologized by say- 
‘ing he had learned it in Scotland. After bring- — 
ing fraternal greetings from the Waldensian 

Church to the Federal Council, Mr. Giampic- 
coli said in part: 

“We are an old church, also old-fashioned. 
We like new things, but we are prudent about 
them. I am sometimes asked what I think 
about Fiume and the Dalmatian coast. I could 
say much about these questions; but my 
countryman’s great need is for: something 
better than Fiume. They need a new concep- 
tion of life; they need the salt and the leaven 
and the light which Jesus offers to life. . 

“Your love .of freedom,” he continued, 
‘the same as ours; your idea of life is the natio 
- When the Frenchman, the Scotchman and the 
- Irishman were together, the first, wishing to 
pay a compliment, said that if he were not a 
Frenchman he should like to be a Scotchman: 
The Scotchman said that were he not a Scotch-. 


. man he should—like to be one. The Irishman 


said that if he were not an Irishman he would 


honor comes from the Belgian Government in 
be ashamed of himself! So I will say that 


recognition of Dr. Guild’s services in promot- di 
ere I ] ar an, I 
ing through the Church Federations the inter- bids not 25: itallan ana 


would be proud if I might be an American 
est and knowledge of Americans 1 in the Belgian and a Protestant Christian. And if I were an 
churches and people. 


American and a Protestant Christian, I assure: 
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Time Commission of the Churches; 


| divisions as the following : 


Army, 
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you I should take the greatest interest ino 


Italy and the Waldensian Church. If you come 
to Italy, you will see the results of our church 
schools in the sections we have reached; the 
reduction of illiteracy and of crime, the send- 
ing to your country of a higher type of im- 
migrants. Our church has no financial budget. 
Its maximum salary is your minimum. If, as 
some one said, the normal conditions of the 


_ church 1s to be poor, our church is in a normal 


condition. Do not, I beg you, allow it to die 
a slow orate through starvation.” 


The War and the Religious Outlook 
The Committee on the War and the Relig- 


trial Problems. 


to the "a the final reports 


of the Commission which will appear later. 


These are to cover several distinct fields, for 
the investigation of which special sub-commit- 
tees have been appointed. Rev. Henry B. 
‘Washburn, Executive Secretary of the Epis- 
copal War Commission, is ‘Chairman of the . 
sub-committee dealing with the Religious Out- 

look as Revealed by a Study ot Religion in the 
Army and Navy. President. W. H. P. Faunce 
‘of Brown University is Chairman of the group 
that is to report upon Christianity and Indus- 
Dr. Robert E. Speer of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions is 


, acting as Chairman of the sub-committee that 
is considering the Missionary Outlook in the 


ious Outlook has announced a series of pam-. 


| phlets under the. general heading of “The Re- 


ligious Outlook,” aiming to interpret. certain 
Church. The following three numbers in the 
series have come from press: “The War and. 
the Religious Outlook,” by Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, Chairman of the General War-Time 
Commission of the Churches; “Christian Prin- 
ciples Essential to a New World Order,” by 


| President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown Univer- 
sity; “The Church’s 


‘ by Professor Harry Emerson Fosdick of Union | 


Message to the Nation,” 


Theological Seminary. The following three are 
announced to appear on June 15th: “The 
Church Facing the Future,” by Rev. William 
Adams Brown, Secretary of the General War- 
Principles 


Social Reconstruction,” by 


Bishop: Francis McConnell of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church; “Christian Aspects. of 
Economic Reconstruction, ” by Professor Her- 
bert N.. Shenton, of the ‘National Council of 
Defense. Others are to appear during the next 
few weeks upon, “The Christian Stake in a 
League of Nations,” “Foreign Missions in the 
New Age,” “Home Missions in the New Age,” 
“The Teaching Office of the Church,” “Next 


Steps in Christian Cooperation” and “The War 
and the Woman’s Point of View.” 


A comprehensive Bibliography upon “The 


‘ phases of the present situation confronting the 


“Christian | 


War and Religion” is now in press. Its scope. 


is indicated by such titles and general sub- 


“The Influence of 
“Religion in the 
“Christianity, War and Pacifism,” 
“The Nature and Function of the Church in 
the Light of the War,” “Christian Belief as 
Affected by the War,” “Christianity and Social 
Questions Emphasized by the War,” “Chris-_ 
tianit ai and International Questions, " “Chris- 
tian Education in the Light of the War.” _ 


These publications are, however, only preli- 


the War upon ‘Religion,’ 


9) 


Light of the War. President William Douglas 
Mackenzie of Hartford Theological Seminary 
is responsible for a study of the present situa- 


tion in Religious Education. A special group 


dealing with the Place and Work of Women 
in the Light of the War is being organized and 
it is expected that President Mary E. Woolley 
of Mount Holyoke College will serve as chair- 
man of this section. In addition to reports 
covering these fields, a final report will be 
made dealing especially with the experience, 
the activity and organization of the Church at 


home. This report will summarize the other 


findings from the point of view of-the home 


_ Church and’seek to discover what changes, if | 


any, are needed in the work of the churches 
in the light of their whole experience during 


the war and the following months. 


The Committee on the War and the Relig- 
ious Outlook was constituted while the war 


was still in progress by the joint action of the 
‘Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 


America and the General War-Time Commis- 


sion of the Churches “to consider the state of 
religion as revealed or affected by the war, 
with special reference to the duty and the op- 
portunity of the churches, and to prepare its 
findings for submission to the churches.” The 
Committee, while created through the inftia- 
tive of these two bodies, was given entire free- 
dom to act according to its own judgment and 
to bring out its findings independently of rela-. 


_ tionship to any other agency. 


The Chairman of the Committee is Rev. 
William Adams Brown, who during the war 
served as Secretary of the General War-Time 


Commission of the Churches. The Vice-Chair- 
«men are Rev. Charles W. Gilkey of the Hyde 


Park Baptist Church of Chicago, and President 
Henry Churchill King of Oberlin College, who 
served as Chairman until continued responsi- 
bilities in Europe compelled his resignation. 


Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert and Rev. Angus 


Dun are serving as Secretaries of the Com- 
mittee. 
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Dinner to Belgian Representatives 


PRA Planned to Foster Friendship 


On the invitation of Dr. Frederick Lynch of 


‘ the Church Peace Union, a group of some fifty 


guests including secretaries of the Federal 
Council, members of the Administrative Com- 
mittee and of the-€ommittee for, Christian 


Relief in France and Belgium was entertained 


at dinner at the Astor House, cine. evening, 
May 16th. | 


Dr. Lynch presided i in his most genial man- 
ner injecting enough of humor into the occa- 
sion to relieve the serious content of the ad- 
dresses. 


The guests of honor were M. and bone: 
Henri Anet, representatives of the Belgian 
Protestant Churches, Consul General Pierre 


Mali and Chaplain Major Pierre Blommaert, 


representing the Belgian Government. 


Beside the guests of honor, the speakers 
were Rev. Arthur J. Brown, Rev. Sidney L. 
Gulick, Dr. Hamilton pets and Rev. Albert Le 
Lawson. 


M. Mali aroused thie interest of his varati 
by referring to the fact that many Belgian 


Protestant refugees from Leyden were 300. 


years ago prominent among the founders of 


the City of New York. The Dutch. Reformed | 


Church ‘a the colonies of North America was 
originally the Belgian. Church. The words 
“Nova Belgica” occur on old maps of New 
York and may still be found on the first seal of 
the city along with the emblematic beaver. 
The first confession used here in the Reformed 
Church was the Belgian confession. It was in 
Walloon Church in .Leyden that John 
. Robinson did his work for the Puritan exiles. 

Chaplain Blommaert maintained that 


through the exercise of her moral idealism, 
Belgium, though small in size, has proved that 


she is a great nation. He referred to the ex- 


pression last fall of King Albert’s appreciation 
of the help of the American Churches in main- 
taining the morale of his country and said that 


. His Majesty, as a further token of his grati- 


tude to the Federal Council for its leadership 


in inspiring the splendid war and relief work 
of American Protestantism, had commissioned © 
him to award to two officers of the Council. 


decorations from the Belgian Government. 


At the conclusion of the dinner it was voted 
to form an organization to foster friendly re- 
lations between the United States and Belgi- 


tim. DE Hamilton Holt was chosen to act as. 
Chairman in initiating the proposed move- 


ment. 


borhood of Mt. Sinai. 


Nations.” 


Our Guest from Switzerland 


Pastor Adolf Keller, of St. Peter’s Church at 
Zurich, Switzerland, who is in America as the 


representative of the Swiss Protestant 


Churches, through the delay of his ship, ar- 
rived a day too late to attend ‘the Cleveland 
Meeting of the Federal Council, but has visited 
several of the important church assemblies 
and has spoken in a number of our eens 


cities and educational centers. 
Pastor Keller’s message is printed i in full in. 


this issue of the Bulletin and is a document 


worthy of the close attention of American. 


readers. Our distinguished visitor has been in 
his present pastorate for six years, .before 
which time he spent some years in Egypt and 
Palestine. 
dition to study the manuscripts in the neigh- 
He was also at one 
time pastor of a church in Geneva. 


Among his published works are a 1 book on 
“Mt. Sinai, ” another on “The Philosophy of 


Bergson,” a treatise on the “Significance of 
Psycho-analysis for Religion” and a recent 


brochure on “The Churches and the League of 


“Practicing Christian Unity” 


With the foregoing suggestive title; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild has written a little volume set- 
ting forth the most recent phases in the prog- 
ress of solving unitedly the community prob- 
lems of the Church. 


In his position as Secretary of the Comiali: 


ston on Interchurch Federations, Dr. Guild has 


been in daily intimate touch with the organi- 


zation and the work of the numerous state and 
local federations of churches POME: the 
nation. 


The book deals not with the EER attempts 


at organic unity, but with the rapidly growing 


movement to face unitedly the common tasks 
of social service and community betterment 


-recogtiized by all forward-looking Christians 
who:are alive to the tendencies of the day. 


Some of the chapter headings are: 


“Practicing Christian Unity in Community 
Service,” “Social Betterment through Inter- 


church Work,” “Evangelism by Home Talent,” 
“One Organization but Many Tasks,’ “The 


Philosophy of Unified Action,” “Elements Es- 


sential to the Success of Interchurch Work.” 


The book is attractively. printed and bound 
with 94 pages and is published by the Assora- 
tion Press at 75 cents per copy. 


He went with a scientific expe-. 
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“a War to Brotherhood 


Editorial in the Philadelphia North American, 
June 1, 1919. 


weeks ago in Cleveland: 360 
men and laymen, representing thirty-one re- 
ligious denominations, met to talk over the 
demands sure to be made upon the churches 


during the post-war period now at dawn. 


It was a special conference of that sane and 
| sterling organization, the Federal Council of 


Churches of Christ in America, and, as usual, 


it.took the bull of existing conditions by. the 
horns and dealt with realities in a common-. 


sense manner. For here is a group of earnest 
men whose faith in a life to come does not 


blind them to the present vital needs of the 
life that is, and, that must be lived now and 


here by nearly 2,000,000,000 human beings. 


They are imbued with the spirit of Uputng 
by getting under! 


_. They know this greatest war has wrecked 
countless homes and created a world disorder | 


without parallel. They know the Church, as 


«a whole, did not play the leading part it should 


have played in the struggle. But they are de- 
termined that the Church shall be a leader in 
the huge task of reconstruction—not the actu- 
al rebuilding of ruined cities and the replant- 
ing of torn fields, but the moral and spiritual 


mending of a race dragged through the mud 


and scum of furious passions | set. free. 


And they are deeply anxious to point the 
way from war to brotherhood; from the waste 
of battling to the blessings of brotherliness. 

They believe the present hour offers such an 


| opportunity as never before existed. They 
© think mankind is more ready than ever to see 
the need for getting together, and to use every 


fair means to that end. But they have horse 


sense enough to know that such a splendid — 
consummation is not to be brought about by 
mere preaching of ideals. 


Listen, for instance, to their declaration con- 


cerning the Church and industrial democracy: 


Facing the social issues involved in reconstruc- 
tion, we, as Christian churches, affirm as corolla- 


ries to the statements already adopted as the so- 
cial ideals of the churches, our belief: 

1. That the teachings of Jesus are those of es- 
sential democracy and express themselves through 
brotherhood and the co-operation of all groups. 
We deplore class struggle and declare against all 


class domination, whether of capital or labor. 
Sympathizing with labor’s desire for a better day 


and an equitable share in the profits and manage- 
ment of industry, we stand for orderly and pro- 
gressive social reconstruction, instead of revolution 
by violence. 


2. That an ordered and constructive ~democracy 
industry is as necessary ‘ys political democracy 
and that collective bargaining and the sharing of 


shop control and management are inevitable steps : 


in its attainment. 


3. That the first charge upon industry should 
be that of a wage sufficient to support an Ameri- 


can standard of living. To that end we advocate 


the guarantee of a minimum wage, the control of 
unemployment through government labor ex- 


changes, public works, land settlement, social in- 


surance and experimentation in profit, sharing and 
co-operative ownership. 


4. We ‘recognize that women played ‘no small 


part in the winning of the war. We believe that . 


they should have full political and economic equal- 


ity, with equal pay for equal work, and a maximum 


eight-hour day. We declare for the abolition of 
night work, by women, and the abolition of child 
labor; and for the provision of adequate safe- 


guards to insure the moral as well as the physical] . 


health of the mothers and children of the race. 


This is a straight-facing of some of the fore- 
most problems we have to solve. How much 
of an advance it marks over the old orthodox 
system of never “meddling” in the material 


«side of human affairs! How clearly it indi- — 
cates the Church’s determination not to be 
found asleep at the switch again! 


In addition to this declaration, the council 
outlined and discussed what it conceived to be 


the four prime demands of the hour: 


First, “a more effective proclamation of the 


fundamental verities’’; second, ‘‘a new sense of 
world responsibility, animating all the departments 
of church life”; third, ‘‘a resolute effort to under- 


stand what a Christian social order in sro i 


should be, and how to secure it,” and, fourth, 
‘swiftly-increasing c o - operation among ys 
churches.” 


Help the Boy Scouts! x 


The second week i in June is being pbserved 
nationally as Boy Scout Week. The interests 
of the scouts are being presented through the 
churches as well as to the members of civic 


‘and commercial bodies with the urgent en- 


dorsement of President Wilson and many 
other outstanding Americans. The churches 


will do well to avail themselves of the help of 


‘the scout organization in dealing construct- 
ively with the life of the boyhood of their 
communities. 


service to the Nation’s coming manhood is 
offered in the work of the scoutmaster. 


A splendid opportunity for. 
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Introduction to the. Report af the Comsmistes of Fifteen on Constitution 
and Organization of the F ederal Council 


HE ideals of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America were ex- 


_pressed but not created by the Council it- 
self. They reach back beyond 1908 when the 


Council was formally- organized, at least to 
1905 when the Interchurch Conference on Fed- 


eration was held at Carnegie Hall, and to 1901 


when the National Federation was formed or 
to 1894, when began that fellowship out of 
which the purpose and the program grew, the 


Open and Institutional Church League. In 


fact, these ideals have been in the dreams, in 
the hopes, in the prayers of devout and far- 
seeing men throughout the Christian centuries. 


. To watch their crystallization into some -per- 
manent form and to study their embodiment 
in framework and action have meant at once 


solicitude and satisfaction to the men whose 


privilege it has been to seek for them the. 
larger hospitality in confidence and practice of 


the churches. 


“The plan of Federation,” recommended to 
the constituent bodies by the Interchurch Con- : 
' ference and adopted by them became the 


“Constitution” of the Federal Council in 1908. 


A decade'of experience under its careful pro- 


visions has proven their wisdom in these for- 


‘mative years, both in their permissions and 
| their limitations. The range left for interpre- 
tation of prerogative was exceedingly slight 
and commitments beyond the terms of the 
agreement have with no great difficulty been 


avoided. That under the restrictions of the 


Constitution action and utterance should 
. have. been safe is not strange, that de- :° 
 velopment should have been rapid and pro- 


gressive awakens interest if not wonder. The 


| contrast of the present program of the Council 


with the related activities of its subordinate 
and associated bodies with that of the first 


| quadrennium or even of the beginning of this, 


the third, registers an expansion in variety and 
range which would be startling but for two 
facts. The first is that the churches have not 
been static during this period. The constituent 


bodies for which the Federal Council was to be 


a representative have developed more ways in 


which they were to be represented. Tendencies | 
toward cooperation have been accelerated. 
. Types and methods of service have multiplied. 


Vision has been keener and tasks more com- 
manding. The second fact is that the world 
life has been eager, perplexing, turbulent. The 
church fleet has not been sailing through quiet 
waters. The very force of wave and current, 


- in social, intellectual, industrial, national, in- 


ternational seas, has gripped the vessels’ keels 


and the unity of the‘feet ‘has become at times 
a program of navigation rather than a state- 
ment of principles. Then came the war with 
its terrific demand of a vote of urgency to 
every organization and center of moral influ-, 
ence. The very agitation of the world order of 
which our churches are a part produced atti- 
tudes of mind and purposes of action which in 


calmer time would have been quite outside of 


the practical realm. 


_ The reports of the General Sachetaty, ot 4 the 


various Commissions, and of the Executive 


Committee which is inclusive of the history of 


the year and especially of the new activities i 


and relationships which the war pressure has 
established, will give to the Council a discur- 
sive but most illuminating survey ot the wide 
ranging activities of its officers, its committees 
and its commissions. Alert, intense, inventive, 
undaunted, the men to whom the executive 


tasks have been committed, reenforced by . 
comrades in service who have been drawn into. 
the line by the very stress of the battle, have 
been unwavering in their devotion to the new 


tasks, the fresh opportunities. Ways have been 


found, within the Constitution it is believed, to. 


meet the unexpected strain. The history and 


the results of these two years since the Coun-' 


cil met in Washington now come before you. 


— But we are looking, as the men brigaded in 
these federation ranks have ever looked, to- 
ward the future. The Council and the churches 


are approaching rapidly new phases of national 


and world experience. Rather we are already 


~in the midst of these phases. Does the Council, 
can it, represent the denominations as it 


ought? Has the time come when the restric- 


tions of the first decade may be loosened — 


enough to give, the Council a chance to execute 
as well as to declare the conviction and the will 
of the churches? Can our organization be bet- 
tered, to secure more definitely the represen- 
tation of the churches in action as well as in 


sentiment, and at the same time may we find a 
.Way to more flexible methods? Must we not 
relieve the strain upon our executives by dis- 


tributing their burdens and win the loyal co- 


operation of our constituents by adopting the 
principle that it is both unwise and inhumane | 
to permit one man to do two men’s or three 

men’s work? 


Brothers of the Council, the: Committee of 
Fifteen whose report is submitted herewith 
has with every fresh examination of the Fed- 
eral Council both in its organization and its 
place in the progressive life of the church been 
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strengthened in the conviction that for the _ 


needs and tasks of this very epoch of crisis and 
opportunity it was brought into being by the 


church’s Lord, the world’s Master Mind. We 


seek with you for such form and tse of-this 


_ instrument of service as shall enable it to do 


«* 


that whereunto He has appointed it. 
The purpose of the Federal Council, as your 


| Committee understands its tasks; is. 


To provide points of contact between the denomi- 
nations through their recognized representatives, in 
order to facilitate understanding and sympathy 


| between them; © 


_ To study the program of cooperative tasks, sug- 
gesting measures and methods by which such tasks 


can be done effectively; and undertake whatever 


work properly falls within its sphere; 
To speak with care and a due sense of respoti- 


sibility for the churches on those matters on which 


there is general agreement; | 


To serve as a clearing house of information about | 


those things that are being done by its constituent 
bodies and other organizations affiliated or co- 
operating with it; on | 


To be an organ of publicity through which that 


. which is of interest to all may be effectively con- 


veyed to each and to the public; | 

‘To function in other forms of cooperative work 
for which there may be no adequate provision. In 
all its service close cooperation with any other 


‘agencies that are working in the same sphere shall 


be observed; . | 
To seek appropriate leadership in cooperative 
Christian effort in the field of action which its con- 


stituent bodies approve. | 


To summarize, in fulfilling the purpose of 
the Federal Council there are certain principles 
that should be followed: Bae 


Emphasis should be laid on the moral and spirit- 


| ual aspects of the church’s tasks and upon organiza- 
| tion or mechanical adjustment only as they are 
means to this end. 


Everything should be done on the principle of 
service rather than on that of authority or con- 


-gtitutional power. 


Its work should primarily be that of information, 
suggestion and inspiration. 

In every phase of the Council’s activity the demo- 
cratic spirit should prevail. | | 


The kind and quality of work done rather than. 


volume and measure should be the chief concern. 


~ 


Democracy in Industry 


Abstract of Address by Prof. Earl Dean Howard 
| of Northwestern University 


“The idea of democracy as a method of ad- 
justing human relationships, both politically 
and industrially, has taken deep root in the 


world, and this country may not hope to escape | 


the logical consequences of the development of 
this tendency. The masses of people who de- 
pend upon industry for their entire livelihood 
are losing confidence in the system of free 


enterprise which is still largely autocratic in 
its methods. 


“Unless the Government and business man- 


agement unite to.restore general confidence in 
our: industrial system, it is inevitable that 


social forces which are already in existence 
will find our country as unprepared to meet 
the supreme test as we were to face the war 
with Germany and with much less hope of a 
satisfactory outcome. All of the constructive © 
forces, whether on the side of management or 


organized labor, must join to satisfactorily 


adapt our industrial relations to the needs of 
the post-war conditions as to deprive the racial 
and destructive forces of their power. | 


. “If employers, by collective action or other- o 
wise, are unwilling to assume responsibility 


for meeting the human needs of workers 
within industrial management itself, then as- 


‘suredly responsibility will be assumed by 


organized labor or by the Government, or at | 
the very worst, by the proletariat in a bol- 


shevist form of government. _ 


“During the war we have seen the assump- 
tion by the Government of the responsibility 


for adjusting industrial relations, and there 


are many people who believe that this exper- 


ience ought to be a warning. The difficulties 
which governmental administration experi, 
ences in selecting competent and expert men 


for the administration of industries or for the 


regulation of them will be very hard to over- 


— “Most industrial conflicts like the present 
‘European war, involve losses to all concerned — 


all out of proportion to the value of the inter- 


est at stake. Therefore, any settlement what- 


ever of a dispute is likely to be better than 
open and continuous disagreement, breeding 
resentment, hatred, fear and violence. When 


a disputed point is once settled, especially by 


an authority respected by all, it is not difficult 
to adjust one’s interests to that condition. 
“ ‘Democracy ;in industry’ is even now be- 


coming the foremost topic in economic discus- 


sion. It may be translated ‘Righteousness in 


business relations.’ Our national weakness as 


revealed by the stress of war is discovered to 
lie in our insecure and bad industrial relations. — 
Industrial autocracy, whether in the form of 


domination by corporations or by unions is our — 


our enemy over there. 


“Industrial democracy recognizes that busi- 
ness is not an end in itself, but merely a means 
contributing to abundance of life. While the 
primary purpose of business is to provide an 
adequate material basis of life, yet, at the same 
time, it affords opportunities for social and 


enemy at home even as German autocracy was 


spiritual gains. Industrial democracy trans- 
forms the necessity of making a living into an 


opportunity for social life and a training of 
social virtues.” 
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N ational Council a the Religious Press 
Organized at Cleveland 


One of the forward movements of the meet- 


ing of the Federal Council at Cleveland was. 
the organization of the Editorial Council of. 


‘the Religious Press. While officers and mem- 
bers of the Council have for some time had in 
mind the desirability of such an organization, 


- and the report of the Committee of Fifteen 


specifically recommended the institution of a 


Department of Religious Publicity, the initia- 


- tive in the establishment of -the Editorial 
. Council came from the editors themselves, 
more than thirty of whom were present in the 
two meetings held on May 6th and 7th. 


- At a dinner conference in the Hotel Statler, 
on Tuesday, May 6th, presided over by Rev. E. 


C. Wareing, editor of the Western Christian. 


Advocate, Rev. W. R. Warren, editor of World 
Call, Indianapolis, spoke on “The Relation of 


‘the Federal Council to the Religious Press.” He 
made a number of valuable suggestions fo or the 
i 


use of printer’ s ink in the spread of the King- 
dom, proposing that the Religious Publicity 
Department of the Federal Council extend its 


| activities in various ways, better to serve the 
interests of the Church at large and ai the - 


Religious Press... 


In the discussion which ted Dr. 
Frederick Lynch and shared in by most of the. 


editors present, it became clear that the gen- 
eral sentiment of the meeting favored an or- 


ganization of the Religious Press which, as the. 
chairman stated, might meet unitedly the: 


problems of Protestant publicity. 


An adjourned meeting was held the follow- 
ing afternoon in a committee room of the 


Euclid Avenue Baptist Church. Dr. Wareing_ 
reported that President North of the ‘Federal 


Council, in publicly welcoming the proposed 
organization, had. stated that its projection 
was one of the riost significant events in the 
history of the t'ederal Council. 


proposal from the editorial meeting was as 
follows: 


; “The gratifying proposal from editors of the re- 
ligious press is received with great pleasure. 


. “The creation of a Commission on the Religious. 


Press is approved, of which editors of religious 


papers shall be appointed members as provided in 


the by-laws. 


“That the determination of the cartitutae form 
and kind of relationship to be established for this 
purpose be referred to the Commit 
tee with power,” 


After some discussion as ‘to the name, it was 


voted unanimously to organize the Editorial 


Council of the Religious Press, affiliated with 


the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 


The official 
action taken by the Council in.response to the - 


‘in America. Dr. Kurtz, chairman of the nomi- 
_nating committee, reported for officers, Rev. 


E. C. Wareing, of Cincinnati, president; Rev. 
Jasper T. Moses, ot New York, secretary, and 
Mr. F. M. Barton, of Cleveland, treasurer. 


It was voted that the officers elected serve 


as an executive committee and that they draw. 
up a constitution and by-laws of the Council 
‘in consultation with the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council. | I 


The editors present at the initiation of the 


new Editorial Council were: | 
R. R. Wright, Christian Recorder, Pailadatonte. Pa. 


R. C. Ransom, African Methodist Episcopal Review, _ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. J. Wallace, Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Walter C. Woodward, The American Friend, Rich- : 


mond, Ind. 
Frederick Lynch, Christian Work, New York. N. Y. 
J. H. Horstmann, Evangelical Herald, St. Louis, Mo. 


James B. Wootan, New Era, New York, N. Y. 


E. L. Williams, Executive Secretary, Indiana State 
Federation of Churches, Indianapolis, Ind. 


E. C. Wareing, Western Christian Advocate, Cin-. 
cinnati, O. 


H. PF. Shupe, The Watchword, Dayton, O. 


L. E. Davis, Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. S. Parker, Epworth Era, Nashville, Tenn, 


H. A. Bridgman, Congregationalist and Advance, 


- Boston, Mass. 


H. di Kramer, Evangelical Herald, Cleveland, AP 


Bishop James M. Connor, Little Rock, Ark. 


. W. R. Warren, World Call, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. W. Taylor, The Christian Century, Chicago, Ill. 
R..M. Kurtz, Biblical Review, New York, N. Y. 
F. M. Barton, The Expositor, Cleveland, 0. 


A. W. Anthony, Missionary Review of the World, 


New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. Porte L. Cunningham, World Call, Indianapolis, 
nd 


Miss Florence E. Quinlen. Women’s Council of 
‘Home Missions, New York, N. Y. 


J. R. Stark, Western Index, Dallas, Tex. 
J. A. Hamlett, Christian Index, Jackson, Tenn. 


Jasper T. Moses, Federal Council Bulletin, New. 
N 1, 


W. L. Petty, Baptist Record, Memphis, Tenn. 


Claudius B. Spencer, Central Christian Advocate, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


E. Robb Zaring, Northwestern Christian Advocate, 


Chicago, Ill. 


C. C. Alleyne, A. M. E. Zion Quarterly, New Ro- A 


Chelle, N. Y. 


James American S. S. "Union, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. —. 


A: 7 Bucher, Christian Apologist, Cincinnati, O. 
A. C. Millar, Arkansas Methodist, Little Rock, Ark. 


As soon as the constitution and by-laws are.’ 


drawn up and details of organization perfected 


. opportunity will be afforded all of the religious 


editors of the evangelical denominations to 
become charter members of the new organiza- 
tion. 
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is ‘aay 


* “The But ‘Work ‘te Not!” 


of -*a 


Bonds, $50,000,000 wort 
locating 20, 000, 000 feet of walnut lumber for the 


. This x the: ery of the Boy Scouts of America, the | 
: Movement, 
400,000 
ery of a mighty army’ of organized. boyhood that 
amazed the country by performing the. herculean 
task ‘of selling $300,000 000 worth of Liberty 
of War Savings Stamps, 


War. Department, collecting enough fruit pits to 


furnish the necessary chemicals for half..a million Norisioai ‘during Boy Scout Week. They are to come 


from the -big cities and remote country hamlets 
alike, from every place where people congregate, 
largely from the most holy of such 
‘church. 


gas-masks, distributing 30,000,0 pieces of gov- 


ernment literature and serving as boyhood has 
never been known to serve in various capacities for. 


the Y. M. C. A., the American Red Cross, the 


Knights of Columbus, the Jewish Welfare Board, 


the Salvation Army, the American Library Associ- 


ation and hundreds a other worthy agencies dari 
‘ing the war. 


Such a cry cannot pass spuineianiht And espe- 


 cially so in the light of the achievements enumer- 


Such is the determination ot the big men ‘of the 


ated, for surely when boys, ‘‘mere youngsters,”” can 


weld themselves as solidly into the history of our . 
° great triumph-as the Scouts of America have done, 
‘their far-flung ‘challenge to be of service 


days to come cannot pass RAPATONA: 


country, who, under the leadership of the Hon, W. 


-G. McAdoo, former Secretary of the Treasury, have 
banded themselves into ‘a National Citizens’ Com- 


mittee to secure .1,000,000 associate. members of 


©. the Boy Scouts. of. America, in keeping with the 
_ Proclamation issued by the ‘President of the United 


# 
è 


. ing binds the boy to his church and affords mutual- 


States, calling upon the people to observe the period | 


beginning June 8th and to June 14th 
Boy Scout Week. _ 


This week is to. be far more er a “drive.” It: is 


: to be a seven-day demonstration of gratitude in 
. ‘appreciation of what the scouts did during the war; 
it will be dedicated to the 10,000,000 boys. of scout . 
| age to whom the benefits. of Scouting should be 
. extended; it will aim to arouse the people to the . 
necessity of training the youth of today for the 


responsibilities of citizenship tomorrow. 


And behind it will be every race and creed. 
agency of service the country can muster—every 


school, every club, every church. 


~The churches particularly will tend their support — 
to the Movement, for, first of all, eighty per cent. 


of the vast number of scout troops are connected 
- with churches. 


As the Rev. Franklin D. Elmer of 
the Northern Baptist Convention has said, ‘‘Scout-.. 


ly helpful opportunities for the church to serve him 
and for him to serve in his place. The troop of 
today may be built into the church of tomorrow.” 


The religious policy of: the Scout Movement is 


| consistent with the best of ecclesiastical principles. 


In all matters of faith the boy is directly under the 


guidance of his parent church. No religious teach- 


ing is thrust upon him from the outside. No attempt 
is made to wean him away from his proper religious . 
environment. Scouting turns the boy toward his © 
church and home instead of drawing him out of it! 
It is endorsed by every faith and creed. It is 


; approved and generously ‘supported by Catholic, 
Protestant and Jew alike. It is thoroughly Amer- 


Wa the Churches Should Su pport the Boy Scouts | 


| By James E. West, . 
niet Scout Scouts of America 


Scouting. 
for scout membership pour into National Head- 
SR quarters at the rate of a thousand a day! — 


But troops: cannot be formed without red-blooded: 
God-fearing men to serve as scoutmasters and as- 
sistants, This leadership cannot be obtained without 
the necessary funds for supervision, for extension. 


è bd 
; ‘ 


Htean, It boys to live 
8 P— to live as God intended they should. 
now comprises almost 


rican boys" and @ 100,000 leaders, the creed of Scouting. It is a movement of expression, 


repression; 
imagination in the woods, under blue skies, on long, 
winding roads, out where nature is most beautiful, . 
where the soul works as a: the Temples of God, 
most purely. 


The philosophy of ‘‘don’tism’’ has no place in the 


expression through constructive 


‘One million associate members > are to be re- 


The need of such a dare del financial 


_ auxiliary is imperative, for, as great as this move- 
| «ment is, it as yet embraces but one twenty-fifth of 
|» the eligible boyhood of the nation. 


. The boys can be secured by millions. 


‘They plead for it! Their applications 


And the most ‘democratic of © funds, ‘the most 


American of funds, will come from a great inter- . 


ested associated membership, who give, not. only 


their dollars, but their hearts and sympathies as. 
who feel, in the giving, that in preparing 
these, on whom its rests, the 


well; 


will be eae! 


The Presbyterian and the Federal. 
. Council. | 


“The resolution was be 


the. General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., opened in St. Louis, 


Mo., on May 1 ‘Sth and continuing during ; five 


. days. The action concerning the Federal Coun- 


cil was taken during the deliberations upon — 


the subject of church cooperation and union. 


“Tt was recommended that the Assembly © 
reaffirm, its sympathy with. the general pur- | 
poses of the Federal Council of the Churches. 
of Christ in America, «and it specifically de- 


“elares its approval of the action of the Coun- 


cil in establishing the General War Time Com- © | 
mission, thus securing the united support of 


“the Churches for the Government of the 
_ United States in its prosecution of a most just 
“and necessary, Wii... i 


“That the General Assembly again advises 
the representatives of this. Church to the 
Federal Council to advocate caution in con- 
“nection with action upon all subjects which are 


‘upon the border line of the jurisdiction: of the 


State and the Church, 3 


They want. 
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